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activities that have long-term impact on services to children. The 
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homelessness; (3) latchkey children; (4) child abuse prevention; (5) 
special education; and (6) culturally appropriate curriculum. 
Programs profiled in section 3 consider parenting education, 
preventive health care, and family support systems; while those 
highlighted in section 4 address topics of child care staffing, 
teacher training, and employer initiatives in child care. For each 
program there is a program description, a highlights summary, and a 
section on barriers to implementation, as well as a list of fundinc 
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*RMi l««d«rs ar« ordinary paople with •xtraordinary daterminatJon.'' 



There are many extraordinary people in our great state. Most of them live in places and 
do things that the media will never write about. None of them will be on the news for 
having signed a peace accord or for making a nev/ movie In Hollywood, They will not 
spend an hour with a syndicated talk show host and they may never shake hands with 
the President, but they are changing America and the future In which we will ail live 
t>y their daily actions. These are the designers and developers of the many programs 
that serve the children and families of our country. They are the family day-care home 
providers who comf o rt a young m other on her way to work while she leaves her Infant 
In their competent care for the first time. They are the dedicated teachers who guide 
a special needs child through the first steps. They are the employers who Invested their 
capital in developing a support system for the families that are employed in their 
businesses. 



'To succeed-do the best you 
can< where you are, with what 
you have," 

Abraham Unco In 



Any program can be the best, but sometimes it takes extraordinary efforts to convince 
others that there Is a new idea, a solution for a problem no one has -explored, TInis is 
a book about being the best, about not givino up, and about blazing your own trail. 
The BEST OF TEXAS Yearbook is a collection of excellent stones about people who 
found problems that needed to be fixed and had the determination to fix them. The 
success stories In this book are from all over Texas and they are all different, but they 
have a common thread - - innovatloni Each program found the best strategy for 
Improving something urgent in the community, and all of the programs started with 
few resources. Many faced enormous obstacles. All of them areat least ayear old and 
they represent a variety of strategies and solutions in both urban and rural commu- 
nities. 

The programs include high schools offering parenting programs and onompus child 
care for hundreds of teen parents. They Include descriptions of new teacher 
preparation programs developed by professional associations and community colleges. 
You will read about the tragic kidnappings and deaths In San Antonio and College 
Station, and how parents and schools in those two communities found the resources 
to start school-age child<are programs. You will learn how a mother with a Down's 
syndrome child couldn't find child care, so she began her own school. You will find 
a list of funding sources for each program and perhaps get ideas for funding your own 
programs, 

I hope this is the first of many BEST OF TEXAS books. Our mission here at the Corporate 
Child Development Func for Texas (CCDF) has always been to serve as a catalyst for 
new and different idea*; cind to help people find the money with which to carry them 
out. We have learned a lot in the past 1 3 years about what Texas programs need. In 
the early days, Bruce H, Esterline, the first Executive Director, presented corporate 
matching grants to rural communities that needed child care, such as Crystal City, 
Lamesa, and Rockdale, Later CCDF contracted with TDHS to write the Texas Child Care 
magazine to help TDHS disseminate Information for caregivers. Today, we still write 
Texas Child Care, but we also grant Child Development Associate scholarships and 
provide technical assistance, organize advocacy campaigns, and support leadership 
development. The lessons are always the same. People in communities across Texas 
have great Ideas and are willing to work very hard, but there are never enough 
resources. And so, after all these years, our mission continues to direct us to find new 
ways to help Texas be a better place for children and families. 
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The programs In this book are the showcase for the first BEST OF TEXAS Conference. 
They are operating today because of the exemplary efforts of their founders, the 
supportive environment created by a few special leaders, and the generous support of 
foundations, corporations. Innovative government programs, and community volun- 
teers. Thestaff of CCDF and I look forward to sharing ourstorles with you In anticipation 
that they may be helpful as you find solutions for your ov/n community's challenges. 

I wish to thank the Board of Directors for their own risktaking and exemplary leadership. 
It Is their maverick style and continuous dedication that encourages the CCDF staff to 
explore alternative avenues for serving programs. I want to thank the CCDF staff who 
helped create this first BEST OF TEXAS Yearbook, especially Michele Vinet for her 
unparalleled contributions to the task of compiling the exemplary programs and to the 
thoughtful support she has provided each of us involved with this project. Thank you, 
Bibi Lobo Somyakand Louise Parks, foryour sections on children and family and foryour 
years of experience in the trenches. Your insight was earned the old fashioned way, 
in the classroomi I will be forever grateful to Terri Barnard and her "eagle eye" and to 
Jana Lee Nomiandin for the zillions of phone calls to Interview programs and doing the 
rewrites that were necessary. 

In closing. I am reminded of one of Vince Lombardi's favorite sayings The price of 
success is hard work, dedication to the job at hand, and the determination that whether 
we win or lose, we have applied the best of ourselves to the task at hand." 
Congratulations to the programs In this book. You have applied yourselves, and you 
are the BEST OF TEXAS! 



Rebeca Marfa Barrera 
Executive Director 
Austin, May 1992 
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The Best of Texas 



INTRODUCTION 

When the Board of Directors of the Corporate Child Development Fund (CCDF) first 
discussed the BEST OF TEXAS, there was excitement t^ecause, for once, an event could 
focus on the positive Impact of children's services rather than the problems. It has 
become the norm for the media and service providers to constantly reflect on the 
tragedies and pain of families in our state. Not a day goes t)y without our reading about 
the latest act of violence thrust upon a child or the increased Incidence of homelessness 
and unemployment among families. The depressing statistics are valuable for planning 
funding and legislation, but the constant negative focus frequently overshadows the 
fine work of community groups throughout the state. 

The BEST OF TEXAS Yearbook was planned to celebrate the achievements and 
successful activities of hard working professionals and community leaders throughout 
Texas. The "best" programs in this book are those that have Identified a difficult issue, 
explored solutions, and taken a risk to find an answer. They are programs that 
frequently started with few resources and struggled to secure financial support. Many 
of them employ very unusual strategies to help families. Beir g the "besr for this t>ook 
is not about being the biggest or the oldest agency in the community, it is about being 
the most resourceful. It Is also about breaking the traditional pattern of service and 
experimenting with new ideas. 



SELECTION OF THE BEST OF TEXAS 

The process of selecting programs for the Yearbook was initiated in early January with 
the distribution of nomination forms to organizations throughout Texas. The selection 
committee received over 1 00 nominations. These were organized into four groups of 
persons Impacted by the nominees: the children, the families, the professionals, and 
the employers. Selection criteria were used to look at geographic oistribution, diversity 
of service, uniqueness of the programs, and opportunities for replication in other 
communities. The committee compared the urgent Issues of today with the solutions 
being Implemented by the nominees. A final selection was made of programs that 
could become exemplars for other communities. 

Publication in the BEST OF TEXAS Yearbook is the first way the programs will be 
recognized. The yearbook will be distributed statewide and will be presented to 
policymakers who are involved in making decisions about services for children and 
families. 

A "Salute to the BEST OF TEXAS" at the Gala Awards Dinner kicks off the Week of the 
Young Child and the BEST OF TEXAS Conference. Twenty-four programs will be 
showcased during the conference. Others will be featured in future FIND OUT 
newsletters published by CCDF. All the nominees will be entered into the FIND '"UT 
database for reference by persons searching for information about programs. Resource 
packets on each program will be prepared for the FIND OUT library. Referrals will be 
made to BEST OF TEXAS programs that a/e willing to serve as models and consultants 
to other groups. Some programs may be Invited to provide training and technical 
assistance or to speak at other conferences. The purpose of these efforts Is to share 
Ideas with many community leaders so that Texans will have many options for serving 
families. This sharing of information is fundamental to the mission of the Corporate 
Child Development Fund for Texas. 



CCorpo'?te Cn'U Dev-opment Fund 




When the Levi Strauss Foundation and the Texris Department of Human Services made 
the commitment in 1 979 to establish a privately-supported "corporate fund" for Texas, 
.he organizers knew It was a mold-breaking plan. The founders envisioned an 
organization that would be governed by business executives, elected officials, repre- 
sentatives of the public, and early childhood professlortals . These leaders would launch 
a statewide effort to link private sector resources and leadership with public funds to 
expand and strengthen child development program.s in Texas. Today. CCDF carries out 
an expanded version of the original mission. Shov/casing the exemplary programs in 
this bookand helping communities match program ideas with funding sources are the 
purpose of the BEST OF TEXAS Conference. 

CCDF strengthens child and family programs In Texas In other ways by developing 
community resources, providing information a/id training, and creating economic 
support opportunities. CCDF carries out this mission by 1 ) providing leadership and 
advocacy, 2) organizing workgroups and professional organizations, and 3) creating 
public and private partnerships to support educational opportunities and promote 
public awareness of the issues related to quality programs for children and families. 

This mission has led CCDF into the development of new and unusual programs. The 
organization has frequently been called a "catalyst," and it serves Texas best by 
trallblazing solutions to the most challenging problems. The mission, and CCDF's track 
record in program and resource development, make It a statewide center of child and 
family activities in Texas. The work of CCDF hrs been Identified by the President's task 
Force on Private Sector Initiatives, the U.S. Congress, and the Governor's Office as a 
model program for other organizations to emulate. 

CCDF PROGRAMS 

In the early 1 980's the Texas Department of Human Services awarded a contract to 
CCDF to write and edit the Texas Child Care Quarte rly, a child-care provider training 
journal. Today it is distributed to more than 25.000 licensed child<are facilities and 
Registered Family Homes In Texas and to 2000 subscribers In other states and countries. 
The journal Is now called Texas Child Care, and it continue.*; to t>e a favorite training 
journal for Texas providers. Recent survey findings Indicated that most providers read 
the publication cover to cover, and that they keep each issue long after It is outdated. 

When feMderal financial assistance began in 1 987 for the Child Development As.sociate 
(CDA) credential, the Governor of Texas selected CCDF to manage the program for 
scholarships to low-income child<are staff applying for the CDA. CCDF augmented the 
program by working with corporate sponsors to establish training scholarships to 
complement the credential fee scholarships. Texas leads the nation In the number of 
scholarships awarded and number of CDAs. 

In 1 989, CCDF was awarded a contract to provide training and technical assistance for 
grantees of the Dependent Care Development Block Grant managed by the Texa.; 
Department of Housing and Community Affairs (TDHCA). This federal grant provides 
support for the development of school-age child care and depen dent care resource and 
referral programs. CCDF series as the technical assistance team for all grantees In Texas, 
Grantees of the School Child Care Services Fund are also provided support through this 
project, as well as school districts working to meet the requirements of SB 91 3, The 
grant Is in its third year of funding. Through this program, CCDF staff is able to assist 
with new program start-ups, cluster workshops, site visits, and statewide conferences. 
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Adatabase and toll-free telephone line help keep <t;jld-care programs connected to the 
latest Information. These services enable CCDF to serve as a clearinghouse and central 
checkpoint for child-care providers. 

CCDF staff serve on ail major statev^/ide task forces and early education boards and 
commissions. Their expertise and broad perspective are frequently requested by 
policymakers and program designers. Staff frequently provide research support for 
policymakers and program designers. 

CCDF's leadership has extended to advocacy, having been a primary force during the 
7 1 St Legislature by assisting legislators in the development of SB 9 1 3, which promotes 
the establishment of school-age child care In Texas public schools. During the 72nd 
Legislative Session, CCDF's Executive Directorwasa memberof a HouseSubcommittee 
task force that prepared 1 1 pieces of legislation. FVe bills parsed in May 1991 . 

CCDF's successful efforts are reflected in growth and a wide scope of services. During 
its 1 3 years of service, CCDF has expanded its role as a grants manager to a statewide 
support organization for child and family programs. 

In addition to writing and editing the award-winnlng TexasChlld Care magazine. CCDF 
has been Involved In many other publications, including three statewide newsletters, 
resource handbooks for program management, and adult education curricula. One 
material recently developed is Strategies for School-Age Child Care in Texas , a hand- 
book for public school programs. 

In 1987, CCDF began developing curriculum resources, and successfully implemented 
the first parenting program for families recovering from substance abuse. Today, that 
effort Includes three different curricula for three distinct populations impacted by 
alcoholism or drug abuse: 

Recovering Parents, baied on the 1 2 Steps of Alcoholics Anonymous and designed 
for middle<lass mainstream families (funded by the Children's Trust Fund) now part of 
the Recovering Families Program; 

CANDLES, thy children's component of Recovering Families, is a curriculum for 
developing ijelf-esteem In children, under 12 years, from drug dependent families 
(funded by Meadows Foundation); and 

Caray Coraion, a culture-based family strengthening curriculum forHispanIc families 
{funded by Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse). 



Although these curricula were developed with Independent grants, the resulting 
programs are funded for replication through the Texas Commission on Alcohol and 
Dnjg Abuse (TCADA). O 'er a three-year period, CCDF will assist 300 agencies in 
Implementing one or more of these three programs. 

CCDF was awarded a grant by the Levi Strauss Foundation In 1 99 1 to develop Mi Casa 
•s Su Casa, a training program for Spanish-speaking family home chllc^care providers. 
These materials are being developed to help providers meet the new child-care 
licensing standards for registered family homes in Texas. The materials will be pilot 
tested In two colonlas of the Rio Grande Valley and in the AVANCE program In San 
Antonio later this year. Three programs from other states have already inquired about 
the availability of the materials. 
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Another project related to registered family homes Is a review of municipal ordir^ances 
In Texas that inhibit family chllck:are programs from providing services to families in an 
efficient manner. Ordinances from model communities will be Identified to help 
municipalities study their options for expanding services. 

The ability to connect various funding sources for mutual goals has help>ed create new 
resources thisye3r. One new service is FIND OUT, a statewide clearinghouse, toll-free 
telephone number, and materials lending library. Providers throughout the state call 
CCDF to find out about grants, programs, materials, and experts who can help them 
implement new programs. FIND OUT includes a specialized resource library for 
grantees of TCADAand TDHCA. 

"Texas Parenting News" is a new statewide parenting newsletter funded by TCADAand 
disseminated by TDHS as a pull-out in Texas Child Care . Both of these projects have 
multiple funding and are good examples of the partnerships CCDF has developed. 

CCDF's training and technical assistance Is available to child-care programs, public 
school pre-k programs. Head Start, resource and referral agencies, school-age child- 
care programs, family day homes, and employers seeking child-care options for their 
employees. Some training Is provided under contract with state or federal agencies, 
some Is available on a purchase or consulting t>asls, and some Is supported by the 
organization's own resources. 

CORPORATE COUNCIL FOR CHILDREN 

For the past 1 3 years, CCDF projeas have been supported by generous contributions 
from the private sector matched with public dollars. These public-private partnerships 
have had lasting Impact on Texas' children. For example, in the early '80s, Target stores 
sponsored Targeting Your Resources," a series of management seminars for child-care 
directors. From 1988-1990, ARCC Foundation, JCPenny Company and RGKFoundation 
joined CCDF in a public-private partnership to expand the federal Child Development 
Associate Scholarship Program by creacing training scholarships at five community 
colleges. Forty-one teachers completed the program and are now credentialed CDAs. 
In 1 990, NCNB in San Antonio sponsored the CCDF awards event at the National Head 
Start Conference to celebrate the accomplishments of these teachers. 

In 1 989 and 1 990, Southweslem Bell Telephone Company assisted CCDF in sponsoring 
statewide school-age conferences and in publishing the proceedings from the Latchkey 
Conference in 1989. IBM's contribution to the Recovering Families program helped 
CCDF develop handbooks for teachers working with children of substance abusers. 

In 1 991 , CCDF invited N MIonsBank executives to Austin to explore the developmernt of 
a state^A/lde guaranteed loan fund and to discuss participation In Project Cherish at 
TDHS. Vne meeting resulted In two new partnerships with NationsBank. The executives 
agreed to assist the TDHS Licensing DiVblon with the development of brochures and 
posters to help parents make Informed choices about child care, and to help CCDF work 
on the passage of MB 1081 to establish the loan fund at the TEC Work and Families 
Clearinghouse. Although HB 1081 did not pass, NationsBank made the commitment 
to establish their own Child Care Development Loan Fund, and it Is now available 
through the bank. 



CCDF has launched a statewide Initiative for expanding the opportunities for establish- 
ing public-private partnerships. It is the Corporate Council for Children, a network of 
corporate and foundation executives who will participate in setting direction for public- 
private ventures, and who will be connected with information about child and family 
programs in Texas communities that need their support. The Corporate Council will 
receive resource materials, legislative Infomialion on work/family policies, and technl- 
cal assistance from CCDF staff to explore their own corporate dependent care issues. 
At the BEST OF TEXAS Conference each year, the Corporate Council will participate In 
at least one event to share their Vi^ork-family interests with the conference participants. 
Each year, the Corporate Council will select one theme to develop a statewide 
campaign message to strengthen families. 
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Do not follow where the path may lead. Go Instead where there Is no path 
and leave a trail. 



-Author Unknown 



BEST QF TEXAS AWARDS 




egitinrng thss year, and every year hereafter, 

the Corporate Child Devetopment Fund will present the BEST OF TEXAS 
AWARDS to recognize the efforts of t^:e Inrvovators and risk takers who 
have distinguished themselves with traiiblazing activities that have 
changed the future for the children of Texas. This year's awards are presented In 
six categories for activities that have k^ng-term impact on services to children and 
offer an imaginative and noteworthy solution for a prevkHJsly unconquered 
statewide problem. The categories recognize legislative leadership, funding for 
construction and programs development municipal leadership, coaliticn build- 
ing, and loan fund development. The BEST OF TEXAS AWARDS are presented at 
a gala dinner during the BEST OF TEXAS Conference. 



1 992 BEST OF TEXAS Award Winners 



Texas Maverick Award 
Representative Ubby Linebarger 

Corporate Responsibility Award 
NationsBank (formerly NCNB) 

Texas Ijeaders Awart! 
United Way of Texas Child Care Working Group 

Greenbacks Award 
Mervyn's 

City of tiie Future 
City of San Antonio 
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TEXAS MAVERICK AWARD 



State Representative Libby Linebarger 

Representative Unelwrger was bom In Gregory, Texas and has always been a 
-maverick" doing unusual things and frequently breaking the mold. She attended high 
school at Gregory-Portland High School, where she v^s valedictorian of her class. She 
studied at Texas A & I University, where she received undergraduate and graduate 
degrees. She taught In the Corpus ChrlstI Independent School District for five years, 
and was a consultant In curriculum instruction for the Texas Education Agency. 

Representative Linebarger has received numerous awards for her dedication and hard 
work. Including the Texas Outstanding Public Service Award from the Texas Consumers 
Association; the Distlngulshfxi Service Award from the Texas Chamber of Commerce 
(19891; the Good Gal Award from the Texas Women's Political Caucus (1989); the 
Legislator of the Year Av^/ard from the Texas Association for the Education of Young 
Children ( 1 99 1 ); and she was named one of the 1 5 Best Legislators ty Texas Monthly 
magazine (1991). She Is married to Dale Linebarger, an attorney, and they have six 
children. 

As a State Representative serving District 47 since \ 988, Representative Linebarger has 
made significant contributions to Texas. Her district includes Hays, Blanco, and Llano 
Counties, and a portion of Travis County. 

Besides participating ontheCounty Affairs, and Local and ConsentCalendarCommlttees, 
Libby Unebarger chairs the House Human Services Subcommittee on Child Care. The 
committee has the responslbili^y to study current public and private policies relating to 
child care, and to make recommendations for Improving child-care services in Texas. 
In 1990, following a divisive and difficult hearing on child care, she appointed a 
committee of child<are leaders, providers an d state resource personnel from across the 
state to prepare a report for the House Human Services Committee. This was the first 
time that industry leaders with diverse and often conflicting perspectives had been 
brought together to develop one agenda. The group was creatively charged ty Libty 
to dotwo things, "...developconsensus on statutory andappropriation recommendations 
before they are presented to the Legislature, and make sure they don't cost anythingl" 
That summer, 1 4 bills were drafted and in the 72nd Legislature, seven chlld<are bills 
were passed. It was an historic legislative session for children. 

According to Representative Linebarger: The future work force and the economic 
status of our state will depend on how we care for our emerging generation of citizens. 
Child care will continue to demand close study and innovative public policy and I will 
remain committed to finding ways to ensure an affordable supply of quality child care 
for our state. I am encouraged by the progress we have made and thrilled to be a part 
of moving Texas to the forefront In meeting the needs of Its children and families." 

In recognition of her service, dedication, and leadership to the children of Texas during 
the 72nd legislative session, and recognizing that the 1 4 bills filed on behalf of children 
with Senators Eddie Bemlce Johnson and Gonzalo Barrientos represented an unprec- 
edented comprehensive approach to addressing child-care issues In 1991, State 
Representative Ubby Linebarger Is hereby awarded theTEXAS MAVERICK AWARD for 
1992. 



BCT OF TEXAS VtARBOO^ \^^2 
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TEXAS LEADER^S AWARD 



United Way of Texas Child Care Working Group 

In recognition of the consensus bulWIng and Information sharing among the many 
groups that service children, and In recognition of the group's leadership In initiating 
and passing historic legislation during the 72nd legislative session, the United Way of 
Texas Child Care Working Group (CCWG) is hereby awarded the TEXAS LEADERS 
AWARD for 1992. 

The mission statement of the CCWG is "to promote the economic and social well-t>eing 
of Texas families ty assuring the availability of child careoptions which are development 
tally appropriate, accessible, comprehensive, and affordable." The group was devel- 
opSsd in 1 986 under the leadership of the late Helen Farabee. Four publications were 
published that year, with 50,000 copies distributed around the state with support from 
the Children's Trust Fund of Texas. In 1987, legislation was passed that Included 
establishment of the Texas Employment Commission's (TEC) Child Care Clearinghouse, 
the cafeteria benefit plan for state employees, the Capitol Complex chlld<are center, 
the first Texas study seeking to coordinate child care with Head Start and pre- 
kindergarten programs, and the re-establishment of state funds in the Texas Depart- 
ment of Human Service's child<are program. 

In 1 988, Jeannette Watson became the chairperson of the Working Group, following 
the death of Helen Farabee. Legislation passed in 1 989 included the use of the state 
"cafeteria plan" monies for dependent care and after-school chlld<are programs 
administered by the Texas Department of Community Affairs; Increased State appro- 
priations to child care; and authorized an interim study on child care by the House 
Human Services Subcommittee on Child Care, chaired by Representative Libby Lineljarger. 

Legislation approved in 1991 included bills relating to special-needs child care; 
accessible, quality, state-subsidized child care; and seven bills introduced by Represerv 
tatlve LIbby Linetwrger. The CCWG also has adopted the "Critical Elements of Child Care 
in Texas" and "Basic Principles for Administering a Child Care System In Texas," 
documents that have been widely utilized by state and local child care policymakers In 
Texas and other states. 

Some of the CCWG's new Initiatives in 1992 Include resolving the problem of 
registration of family chlld<are homes in neighborhood settings without violating local 
ordinances; raising state funds for child care so that available federal funds can be 
drawn down for subsidized care; and increasing the coordination between Head Start, 
child care, and pre-kindergarten programs with the highest qualified and best paid 
caregivers possible; and ensuring adequate reimbursement rates for state-subsidized 
care In all communities. 

As stated by Peggy Bolce, organizer of the United Way of Texas Child Care Working 
Group (CCWG) in 1986 and convener of the group: The key to the group's success over 
the past six years has been that the group decided early on to focus on bringing ail of 
the key plaiyers in Texas child<are policy to the table, with the goal of reaching 
consensus on what they all could agree on, rather than focusing on what they 
disagreed on. Once the group got to this point— which was early In 1 986 when the 
CCWG Mission Statement was drafted— there was no limit to what they could 
accomplish. The group now has a life of Its own, and I doubt any one person could 
kill It. It Is truly an amazing group of Indian Chiefs that manage to get along and make 
major changes In Texas chlld<are policy, primarily because they have learned to respect 
and to listen and to learn from each other. It is an honor to work with themi" 

The CCWG is a model of leadership where open dialog and communication have 
become the most important mechanism for removing barriers and misunderstandings 
in a very diverse industry. The CCWG includes 53 member organizations and 18 
government agency advisors. The concept of a "working group" can be replicated 
among local groups throughout Texas and In states across the nation. 
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NationsBank 

Partnerships are critical to developing services for children and families. The cost of 
keeping our families strong requires the resources and commitment of many groups. 
NationsBank has made the commitment to share a part of that cost by util^-»ng its 
financial services, the talent of its marketing staff, and the support of Its execuives. 

Last year, NationsBank responded to CCDFs request to support Project Cherish, a 
statewide ^blic Information campaign sponsored by the Licensing Division of the 
Texas Department of Human Services. The project was developed to help parents make 
Infomied choices about chlld<are arrangements. It Includes the development of 
posters and brochures In both English and Spanish, These materials are now t>eing 
used by parents across Texas to help them find child care. 

NationsBank also responded to CCDF's request for assistance; in establishing a 
statewide guaranteed loan fund for the child-care Industry. CCDF staff had followed 
the success of the NCNB Child Care Loan Fund in South Carolina, and hoped to 
establish a similar loan fund in Texas. NationsBank Vice President Cathy Bessant 
participated in the hearings on SB 1 082, sponsored by Representative Llbby Linebarger. 
When the bill did not pass, the bank decided to expand the South Carolina loan 
program to Texas and other states served by NationsBank. 

The Child Care Development Fund provides loans to child-care centers at below-market 
interest rates. In its first two years in South Carolina, the NCNB Child Care Development 
Fund loaned $1.6 million to build new facilities or Improve existing centers. These 
projects created additional space for over 600 children. The expanded loan fund 
program will provide an additional SlO million in loans for chi!d<are facilities, 
expanding the child-care market by approximately 4,000 spaces. The loans are 
provided in conjunction with the U.S. Small Business Administration, and are given to 
child<are centers that meet state licensing requirements and are residents of states 
served by NationsBank. 

The loan fund is an outgrowth of a nationally recognized work/family program 
developed forNatlonsBankemployees. The bankhas excellent parental leave policies. 
It offers flex hours, phased-in part-time work with full benefits, and is one of the few 
companies in the United States that offers paid paternity leave to its male employees. 
Other work/family initiatives include flexible and part-time scheduling, chlld-care 
referrals, and paid time off to attend parent-teacher conferences or volunteer in 
schools. 

Programs such as these have eamed NationsBank a national reputation for leadership 
in corporate and comniunity dependent care Issues. Its Involvement in creating 
programs to meet the needs of their employees, and the needs of the populations' 
surrounding communities have helf^ed ease the stress of families who must dea* with 
issues of career and family. 

At NationsBank, part of the corporate philosophy is to be a leading corporate citizen 
In the communities it serves. NationsBank serves not only Its employees, but 
communities nationwide. 

In recognition of its leadership and its services to children and families beyond its own 
corporate boundaries, NationsBank is hereby awarded the 1992 CORPORATE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AWARD. 
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The Meadows Foundation 



The Meadows Foundation was established in 1948 by Al and Virginia Meadows. The 
Foundation awards grants to organizations that demonstrate efforts to build a true 
sense of community among the citizens of an area and demonstrate an Increased 
capacity for people to cooperate and work together. Cooperation in addressing Issues 
and improving community life and spirit are recurring themes running through many 
of the projects funded by the Foundation. 

As the economic resources in Texas have declined in the last fewyears, the need to serve 
families has increased. Programs have found It more difficult to find resources for "brick 
and mortar^ activities such as expansion or renovation. The construction of new 
facilities has been almost impossible. The Meadows Foundation has become the 
anchor for many community development projects tiy awarding communities the seed 
money to begin development. Among the $20 million in currently funded projects are 
13 child and family facilities including Boys Club of San Benito, Anne Simon Reeves 
Children's Center (Forth Worth), DePelchin Children's Center (Houston), East Texas 
Open Door (Marshall), Edna Gladney Center (Fort Worth), Georgetown Community 
Service Center, Mary McLeod BethuneDay Nursery (Corpus Christi), Matagorda County 
Women's Crisis Center (Bay City), San Angelo DayNursery, Wee Care Child Center 
(Piainvlew), Williamson-Bumet County Opportunities (Georgetown), YMCA Dallas. In 
addition, the Texas Association for the Education of Young Children was given a grant 
to purchase computers and office equipment. 

Almost all the projects are developed through the significant cooperative efforts of local 
citizens who gather together to pool their Individual efforts and resources. 

Renovations of library buildings, community centers, and child-care centers, among 
others, enable people to come together for work, education, celebration, and 
entertainment. The Foundation directors believe that from such assemblies and 
association can come a sense of connectedness to others; a feeling of belonging to a 
place and a people; and a willingness to participate In efforts that benefit the 
community. 

The Meadows Foundation operates Its own shared, non-profit complex In a series of 
restored Victorian houses and buildings surrounding its headquarters. Rent-free office 
and warehouse space is furnished to 1 5 non-profit agencies. These organizations, in 
turn, commit to work to improve their management skills and systems and also to 
actively seek cooperative joint ventures with other agencies. This neighborhood of 
norvprofits, in close association and proximity, has offered an unusual opportunity for 
agencies to explore cooperative programs and to discuss commonly experienced 
management issues. 

The Foundation developed the Center for Nonprofit Management in 1 980, which now 
operates in 1 5 locations around the state. In the Pres idenf s report from Octot>er 1 99 1 , 
Curtis Meadows states that the motivating forces in the work of the Meadows 
Foundation on behalf of the people of Texas are "helping people engage in helping 
themselves; strengthening the ability of nonprofit organizations to succeed; enabling 
the t>ulldlng of community and cooperative acition; promoting understanding and 
reconciliation; and seeking to make assistance reach as many groups and benefit as 
many people as possible." These are values and strategies that the Foundation has used 
to leverage its capacity to play a constructive and positive role within our state. 

In recognition of contributions by the Meadows Foundation for the construction and 
renovation of family-support facilities, including child-care centers, community centers, 
and family shelters, the Meadows Foundation is hereby presented the 1992 BRICKS 
AND MORTAR AWARD. 
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Mervyn's & Dayton Hudson Corporation 

In 1 988, Mervyn's Department Stores and the Dayton Hudson Corporation established 
Family to Family, a $ 1 0 million national Initiative to increase the quality of fam lly child 
care by supporting training, accreditation, and a national public awareness campaign. 
Three projects were established in Texas: Child Care Partnership In Dallas, Initiatives 
for Children in Houston, and Austin Families In Austin. In 1990, Target stores joined 
the Family to Family Initiative. 

Through the Family to Family Initiative, providers are given comprehensive training 
and opportunities for networking with other family home child-care providers. After 
completion of training, providers • may apply for accreditation from the National 
Association for Family Day Care. Each of the three Texas sites established unique 
training programs designed to create permanent support networks and expand the 
child-care choices for parents. *We feel child care is a critical issue of the '90s that 
impacts almost every family that works or shops in our store," says Al Brown, Austin 
Mer^/yn's store manager. 

Austin Families will train 270 providers in the three years of the project. Classes are 
provided by Austin Families through the Austin Community College continuing 
education program. Ninety providers will apply for national accreditation. 

Child Care Partnership In Dallas has established a voluntary family day-care home 
accreditation program based on national standards for the Child Development 
Associate (CDA) credential issued by the Council for Early Childhood Professional 
Recognition. The accreditation provides classroom training experiences with in-home 
observation visits. 

The Family to Family project at Initiatives for Children in Houston focuses on recruiting 
first-time providers and offering training to help them establish home child-care 
businesses. The activities complement the resource and referral functions of the 
agency. 

The next step for the Family to Family Initiative is to launch a national media campaign 
to help parents make good choices about child care. Each of the Family to Family cities 
will participate. 

It takes enormous financial resources to create change In a system as vast as family 
home child care. Mervyn's dedicationtofurthering the causeof quality care forchildren 
is exemplified In its funding of this program. Its decisive action to "do something" has 
benefitted children and families in Texas with over $ 1 .8 million in funding over the last 
two years. The Family to Family Initiative Is the most significant financial effort by any 
organization to date to improve family home child care In Texas, hence the name 
Greenbacks Award. 

In recognition of its outstanding financial and leadership contribution to programs for 
children and families. Mervyn's has been awarded the 1992 BEST OF TEXAS GREEN- 
BACKS AWARD. 
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City of San Antonio 

Child and family programs do their work best when municipal ofRciais txilld partner- 
ships with them to solve the communities' problems. During the last decade, the City 
of San Antonio has provided exemplaiy leadership in Its work for children and families, 
as evidenced by Its million dollar budget for child care and Its Innovative support 
programs. 

Under the leadership of Mayors Heniy G. Cisneros, Ula Cockrell and Nelson Wolff, the 
City of San Antonio has not wavered from its goal to make San Antonio a "Kids Place." 
Despite the severe conditions of today's economy, the city continues to fund over $ 1 
million In addit'onal child-care spaces each year, the only city In Texas that has made 
this commitment. 

San Antonio's investment in children is evident in special projects, including the Kid Care 
Resource and Referral Program of the Children's Resources Division; an accreditation 
program for registered family child-care homes; new chlld<are ordinances for zoning, 
fire, and building codes; and new standards and a separate department for child<are 
inspections In the Metropolitan Health Distria. The city has also established a 
Commission on Children, an employer council for child care, and has approved the 
funding of construaion for child<are programs with CDBG money. Thecity has funded 
unique community-based fa m illy support programs such as AVANCE, purchased child 
care by the PIC for JPTA program participants, developed a new libraiy, and set aside 
land for a children's playground at Hemlsfair. 

The City's commitment to and support of programs for children and families have 
generated an enthusiasm within the community that has led to the creation of other 
programs designed and .supported by t>usinesses, individuals, communities and 
associations. Examples of tnese include a work-site child-care centerforVIA employees, 
the San Antonio Light 's focus on children, television specials on education issues, 
partnerships between groups such as the Edgewood Independent School Distria and 
theYMCAto provide for f:hiid<are needs, and the continued exemplary work of "Project 
Any Baby Can" to help families whose chiit'r'en have special needs. The City also has 
a dedicated population of volunteers, as was demonstrated by the hundreds of people 
who constructed the playground at Hemlsfair. 

These are Just a few of the ways San Antonio cares for its children and families. San 
Antonio Is a city that faces the urban difficulties of poverty, crime, unemployment, and 
low literacy with innovative programs designed to strengthen families. Its citizens and 
employers work diligently to develop work-family policies that support families rather 
than add stress to their lives. These are the ingredients that will ensure that families 
thrive and that children will have wonderful futures. For these reasons the City of San 
Antonio has been named the 1 992 CITY OF THE FUTURE. 
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THE CHILDREN 



Children are the future of the nation, the ones who will Inherit their parents' legacy. 
NXitiat does this mean in tocia/s woricf? Does It mean full tummies and healthy bodies? 
Does It Include peace and economic security? Does it mean new clothes and happy 
homes? Will there t)e money for college? Will there be high school? Will neighborhoods 
be safe? Do the children iaiow who loves them? Do they know where they will sleep 
each night, or what tomorrow will bring? 

Toda/s children are faced with many challenges. As the world continues to evolve at 
a meteoric high-tech pace, children find themselves fadr^g Insurmountable problems. 
Bouncing around in a variety of child<are arrangements, children team to cope v^th 
more changes than ever before. The hurried child rushes to do more and forgets to play. 
The children of divorce balance life in two worlds. HealOvcare infomiatlon Is more 
sophisticated, yet opportunities for services are out of reach. Professionals are forced to 
explore alternative ways to manage needed services. New technical phrases and an 
assortment of adjectives have become the Jargon of the day - - educationally disadvan- 
taged, homeless, latchkey, child abuse, special needs, developmentally appropriate, 
and culturally relevant. These are words to describe children and programs, and the 
programs are workingi While the trallblazers are busy finding ans^^ers to bigger 
questions and growing statistics, the children are busy grov/Ing up. 

Child Care 

In unprecedented numbers, families face the stress of who will take care of their children 
during work hours. More and more children are cared for by people who are not 
relatives. The models of care are numerous. Including family child care, group day 
homes, nannies, and child-care centers. With so many different types of care to choose 
from, how do parents make an Informed choice? The only national standards for quality 
child care were developed and are administered fc)y the National Academy of Early 
Childhood Programs. While the accreditation system .Is voluntary, consumers are 
beginning to seeaccreditation as synonymous with quality, and Texas can be proud that 
It leads the nation In the number of accredited child-care centers. Several programs 
featured In this section are accredited and their pride in this accomplishment Is only one 
gauge of the wonderful things they do to ensure high-quality child care. 

Economic Disadvantage 

When federal legislation was passed In the form of the Child Development and Block 
Grant Act of 1 990, Texas realized that 80.000 new spots for Head Start children could 
be purchased. Currently, there are 300.000 eligible children on waiting lists. These 
numbers can be overwhelming to those striving to serve all of these child reti. In Del Rio. 
the school district Implemented and funded an Innovative program that hires retired 
teochers to work with children and parents who are not eligible for Head Start, or for 
whom there is no space. This prog ram ensures that these children will start school ready 
to learn. 

Homelessness 

Nationwide, the largest percentage of t)ie population living In poverty Is children. In a 
recent report. 18.7 percent of Texas children live below the federal poverty Income level. 
T^Jese children are also the "new face" of homelessness. More families are living on the 
streets, searching for stability. Child<are resources for homeless families have only 
recently been given attention. Two BEST OF TEXAS exemplary programs, the Family 
Gateway program and the Dallas Jewish Coalition for the Homeless, feature Innovative 
solutions to homeless families' needs. 
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Utchkcy Children 



With the Increase In working mothers and slnglef)a?'ent families hi Tc;<as, the need for 
after-school care is increasing. CommLmltlcs that Isdleved their children were safe have 
learned that me children could become targets of violent acts. Leaders \n these 
communities have Joined togetherto provide after-school care forthc children who would 
have been home unsupervised. Across Texas, more programs are becoming available for 
children after sdnool. The Kids and Co., Kids Kkiband Clayton Child Care programs feature 
innovative models for after-school care. The people who work with these children are 
dedicated to providing children with an alternative to being home alone. But they need 
more - more money, more space, more staff - to be able to care for alt the children who 
need care. 

Child Abuse Prev«mk>n «nd Violence 

Child abuse In the United Slates has risen and children find themselves In situations where 
they are defenseless and powerless. Violence is all around children - in their own home, 
their toys, on television, and even In the schoolyard. Texas children and youths are dying 
at an olamiing rate. Many children have learned that hurting and hitting Is a common way 
adults solve problems, and they have begun to repeat this pattern In an alarming way. 
Others live in constant fear that son^eone will harm them. The problem Is so great that 
national associations are publishing position papers on the subjea. One such association 
Is the National Association for the Education of Young Children, who recently published 
the position paper. Violence In the Lives of Childen." Few programs address children's 
safety and their ability to stop a potentially harmful situation. The Safety Through Assertive 
Response (ST/^R) program In San Antonio, arxJ Project C3 in Arlington, teach children how 
to be assertive, giving them confidence that they can help themselves. Many groups will 
look to these programs for assistance and Ideas that work. 

Special Education 

Young child, n with special needs have not always had a place to learn outside of the 
home. Although there have been wonderful services available through Texas* early 
childhood intervention programs, parents have struggled to find child care. With the 
passage of the Americans with Disabilities Act, the federal government has positively 
Impacted child care and other programs for children with special needs. New resources 
will help providers integrate children Into mainstream classrooms. Other children will 
t)enerit. as well. As children with special needs become part of the daily classroom 
activities, other children will learn that everyone Is different and special In their own way. 
The Open Door Preschool, the San Antonio Community College Lab School, and the 
Exceptional Children's School In Garland allow children and their teachers these oppor^ 
tunities. 

Culturally Appropriate Curriculum 

The numbers of limited English-speaking Texas children Is on the rise. Curricula for these 
children must be developed with the language, needs, and learning levels of the children 
In mind. Bilingual curricula for pre-k and kindergarten classrooms need to be culture- 
based and developmentally appropriate. Children should be allowed to develop at their 
own pace, not hurried and left behind, and parents need to be included In the 
development process . Hidalgo ISD collaborated v^th parents when writing the curriculum 
for their program . They produced not only a good curriculum, txjt a sense of commitment 
and loyalty from the parents. Advocates are now calling for a program that Is inclusive of 
a v^ole community, where its doors are open for everyone and it becomes a community 
gathering place. They should be rallying points for the community, where children and 
parents feel welcome. 

These and other programs in Texas are doing what others have only whispered about. 
These are people who are tackling difficult problems with determination, grit, and 
persistence. They have developed unique and wonderful programs that, despite many 
hardships, are thriving . They are the dreamers and the doers, who wouldn't take '^no" for 
an answer. They can inspire others with a determination to start similar programs in their 
communities. 
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FAMILY GATEWAY 



Program Description 

The Family Gate>A^, a non-profit corporation, provides temporary shelter, transitional 
housing, and ajob training program for homeless families with chKdreti In Dallas County. 
Families may participate In the Family Gateway Center program for up to 30 days. 
Children are placed In school or child-care centers during the day so parents can be 
assisted with residential and Job search. At night, parents are required to attend classes 
and to help with cleaning the facility. Families stay together In a dormltory<ype setting. 
After thdr stay at the Center, families may apply for residence at Gateway Apartments, 
a transitional housing facility where they continue to receive social service support for 
up to one year. 

Since Nov€mt>er 1986, over 1,450 families have been served. Over half of the 
population Is comprised of single, female parents, with an average age of 20 to 30 years 
old, and 57 percent are high schtool graduates. The ethnicity Is 52 percent African- 
American, 38 percent Anglo, 9 percent Hispanic, and one percent other. The maj'^rity 
of the families have one or two preschool children and, for the most part, have been 
homeless for three months or less. 

Family Gateway grew out of a task force organized in 1985 to stuciy the growing 
problem of homelessness in Dallas. Acoalltion of nine churches of different denominations. 
Initiated by the Greater Dallas Community of Churches, Joined with the City to help the 
newest segment of the homeless population — families with children. The result was 
Family Gateway, which opened Its doors In late 1986. The transitional apartments 
admitted the first seven families In October, 1990. 

Barriers 

The challenge was to create a program to meet the needs of this sfjecial population. 
Family Gateway created a model for efficient, effective short-term rehabilitation services 
to families In the crisis of homelessness. 

Highlights 

Over 75 percent of formerly homeless families with children find housing during their 
30<lay stay, and over 70 percent of the heads of households find employment. 




Jan Mitura 
711 South St. Paul 
Dallas, TX 75201 
214/741^515 

Funding 

Contributions and Grants: 

7 percent Texas Department of 

Housing and Community Affairs 

25 percent from HUD grants for 
operating expenses 

18 percent from churches and 
service organizations 

21 percent from several local 
and national foundations 

7 percent from corporate solici- 
tations 

Fundralsing: 18 percent from 
various community efforts 

In-KJnd: food, clothes, volunteer 
hours (approx. $ 1 0,000/mortth). 
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THE EXCEmOWAL CrilLDREN'S LEARNING CENTER & dXy CARE 



Garland Association for 

Retarded Children 
MarilynneSerle 
915 N. Jupiter 
Garland, TX 75042 
214/272-8343 

Funding 

Tuition 

Contributions and Grants: 
Zonta Ciub of Dallas 1 
First Christian Church 
Hoblitzelle Foundation 
Levi Strauss 

Continental Electric Company 

Honeywell 

Ecolab 

TDHCA Community 

Development Block Grant 
Dallas County MHMR 

Fundraising activities: 
Blue Grass Festival 
Garland Fire Fighters Associa- 
tion Bow^-A-Thon 

In-Kind: St. Paul United Method- 
ist Cnurch-bullding, Garland 
Firefighters Association-volun- 
teers for swimming. 



Program Descrlptton 

The Garland Association for Retarded Children (GRC) Is a nofvprom organization where 
working parents, stafTand ottier Interested persons identify and meet the Individual needs 
of handicapped persons m the area. The program was founded In 1 977, when several 
desperate and detemilned parents Identified the urgent need for cWld care for their 
handicapped children while they wortced. The group spearheaded the only exceptional 
children's childore center in the area with one adult, one teenage volunteer, and seven 
childrai with special needs. Toda^' It Is still the only learning anc c'^HrXare center In the 
area that will care for exceptional children and young adults. 

The Learning Center provides care for exceptional children and young adults, ages 1 8 
months to 35 years, m the Dallas County area. It emphasizes the development of 
Individuals with regard to their particular handicapping condition. The Center also 
believes in the Importance of bolstering the participants self-esteem by challenging them 
to new heights of achievement. Asupport system for he families, with parent meetings 
and special speakers, enables parents to better understand their young person's needs, 
and hear about other available resources. The children/young adults are provided with 
t>efore and after-school care, as well as full-time care during the summer when school is 
not in session. With the parer.t's pemiission, the Center coordinates Instructional activities 
with the Individual Education Plan developed by the public schools to ensure continuity 
of each individual's training. 

Barriers 

The biggest barrier is always going to tie money. It Is a constant effort to raise money. 
Since the majority of the parents are single, raising tuition is always a last resort. Other 
barriers have t>een complying with MHMR regulations, neighborhood opposition, and 
transportation for children's field trips. 

t^ighSighU 

The biggest success of GRC Is that It Is still In operation after 1 4 years. There have been 
times v^en it looked as if it might not survive, but with a need as great as the parents have 
for quality care for thelrexceptlonal children, it has overcome the many adversities thrown 
its way over the years. It could best be descrlt>ed in the words of one of the single parents, 
-I wake up each morning and think 'I havea place to takeJohn Michael whilel go to work,' 

and thefT I breathe." 
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THE OPEN DdOn PIlESCHOOt 



Program Description 

In 1975, Catherine Murray, a mother with two children (one with Down's syndrome), 
couldn't find child care for both children In the same center. She started The Open Door 
Preschool with nine children. By the end of the year, there were 24 children, and the 
program has continued to grow. Today, three Open Door Preschools are operated ty 
Project Normalization, and one of the programs Is located in the Austin Groups for the 
Elderly (AGE) tMJilding. This allows for planning of intergeneratlonal activities between 
the very young and the elderly. 

Open Door Preschool provides malnstreamed child care to approximately 1 55 children, 
infants through five years of age. Staff, parents and Intergeneratlonal volunteers work 
as a team to encourage cooperation and Independence. All three sites strive to provide 
excellent quality care for children with and without disabilities. The centers have t>een 
accredited bytheNationalAcademyofEarly Childhood Programs. Aliofthe children who 
attend The Open Door Preschool learn to value themselves and others for their unique 
skills and abilities. 

Barriers 

Money is a continual struggle because it Isa small program with the capacity to serve only 
a few children at a time. 

Highlights 

According to Elizabeth Sears, Director, "Our graduates are our biggest success! Our 
children v^th disabilities are successfully malnstreamed the public schools. All of our 
children have learned to accept others for their strengths, to approach most obstacles as 
challenges to be overcome, and to have respect for themselves dnd other people 
regardless of economic background, skin tone or ability level." 



Project Nomializatlon 
Elizabeth Sears 
26 18 San Gabriel 
Austin, TX 78705 
512/371-1625 

Funding 

Tuition: Mostciientspey full tuition, 
limited sliding scale is available. 

Contributions and Grants: 
United V/ay 

Lola Wright Foundation 
Trull Foundation 
Lougherly Foundation 
StlihA^ater Foundation 
City of Austin 
Travis County 
TDHS-CCMS 

Fundraising activities: The board 
sponsors bingo year-round, and 
one annual fundraiser 

In-Kind: IBM has donated comput- 
ers, software, and office furniture. 
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EXTEND-A-CARE, INC 



LaVeme Rodriguez 
4006 Speedway 
/>gjstin, 1X78751 
512/459-9088 

Funding 

Tuition 

Contributions and Grants; 

City of /^usti^ 

Travis County 

TDHS - CCMS 

USDA Child Care Food 

Fundraising: Sales of Christmas 
cards designed EAC children. 



Program Description 

ExtendACare provides quality, convenient, and affordable after-school and summer child 
care for elementary-aged children whose parents work, are In work training^ or go to 
school. ExtendVVCare currently has over 90 children with special needs sen«d m one of 
three options: 

. Children mainstreamed m school may also be malnstreamed m any Extend.A<:are center. 

. Some children who are emotionaiy disturbed, physically disabled, or mental V impaired 
may participate In after-sdiool activities m one of six Exten*ACare centers designated for 
this purpose. In these cases, the staff-tcHWld ratio is lowered and staff members have the 
training to work with children with special needs. 

. Severely disabled students are cared for at Rosedale Developmental Center. A staff-to- 
child ratio of less than one-to^ree allows each child maximum attention. Programming 
is designed to meet individual needs and the staff are carefully selected and trained. The 
seven special needs centers are located throughout the Austin area. Any child with special 
needs who attends a school that is not a designated special needs center is bussed to a 
center within their district by their schoofs transportation department. 

ExtendArCare provides sen/lces foi children, ages four to 20 years, from all ethnic 
tiackg rounds. 

ExtendACare began providing child care for profoundly handicapped children at a small 
church Trinity Presbyterian Church, In 1978. This remained ExtendVVCare s first special 
needs center until Rosedale became a developmental center In the early 1980s. At 
Campbell ExtendWCare provided child care for emotionally disturbed children, and later 
opened centers at Cunningham aid Dill. About five years ago, ExtendVW:are began 
mainstreaming children with special needs. Extend^are has evolved from isolated, self- 
contained centers to centers providing mainstreamed activities. 

Barriers 

It was a long process to train the staff on the special needs of children. It is extremely 
expensive to provide child care for children with special needs. At times, there is still 
resistance from people on mainstreaming behaviorally disturbed children, and It takes a lot 
of focus and energy to gain their support. Educating the community about the needs of 
these special children and the advantages in providing care for them was a barrier the 
program was determined to overcome. 

Highlights 

The special needs program has been featured In a number of publications. There has also 
been an increase in the number of centers and staff able to serve special needs children, 
thereby serving more than ever. Extend-ACare has provided consultation to other after- 
school programs that want to begin mainstreaming children with special needs. 
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Pharr-San Juan-Alamo 



PSJA PRE- AND POSTXHILD CARE 



Program Description 

The program provides meaningful before^nd after-school educational activities and 
chlld<are services for students of \A/hose parents are single whose parents are employed 
fulkor part-time. PSJA offers a safe and secure environment to children, where they 
receive homework assistance and counseling and guidance, if they wish. PSJA also 
encourages the development of positive self-esteem In the children, and helps them 
acquire decision-making skills. Job and career orientations are offered to children of 
working parents, and the staff is culturally sensitive to issues that may have impact on 
each child. Parents are also encouraged to t>e Involved in the parenting classes available 
at PSJA. 

PSJAIs located five miles east of McAllen, 13 miles north of the Rio GrandeRiver. Thearea 
has 92 percent Hispanic population, andanaverage income of $4,635.00. Theprogram 
enrolls children from five to 1 2 years of age. 

Although the program was needed for many years, the district was not aware of funding 
opportunities in the traditional school district funding tracks. Anew program, the School 
Child Care Services Fund, was established tsy the Texas Legislature during the 71st 
legislative session. The program is managed by Texas Department of Housing and 
Community Affairs. During a visit to an administrator's office, Mr, Cantu found theSPr' 
1 990 Request for Proposal Packet from TDHCA. The packet was earmarked for the trash, 
but his Interest was so strong that the school distrirt agreed to submit a proposal. The 
program was funded and is now in Its second year. 



PSJAISD 
Amoldo Cantu 
Drawer V 
Pharr, TX 78577 
512/787-0837 

Funding 

Tuition: $10 per child 

Contritxitlons and Grants: 
Texas Department of Housing 
and Community Affairs - School 
Child Care Services Fund 

In-kind: PSJA school space, 
transportation, summer lunch 
program. 



Barriers 

Selling the program to some of the administrators was difficult at first. It was also hard 
to turn some parents down when the program reached the maximum numt)er of 
children. 

Highlights 

The program had 325 children in the summer program. They were kept out of the 1 00- 
degree weather in an air conditioned t>ullding. and were involved in many activities. 
Including karate, folkloric dancing, academic enrichment, storytelling, art, cheerleadlng, 
and other worthwhile creative activities. The children were offered a hot lunch and were 
bussed to the campus. This also provided jobs for 20 previously unemployed persons 
who work as cafeteria staff and t>us drivers. 
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CLAYTON CHILD CARE, INC. 



Frankie McMurrey 
Executive Director 
2747 8th Ave. 
FortWorth,TX76110 
817/926-9381 

Funding 

Tuition: covers 80 percent of 
the operating costs. 

Contributions and Grants: 
Eddleman McFariand Founda- 
tion 

Amon G.Carter Foundation 

Rotary Club 

IBM 

Texas Department of Housing 

and Community Affairs 
Work/Family Directions 
CCMS 

Fundraising: child care was 
provided forthe children of PGA 
professionals during the Colo- 
nial NIT. 



Program Description 

Clayton Child Care, Inc. Is a norvproflt organization that provides on-site t>efore- and after- 
school child care to schoo^age children. During the school year, Clayton Child Care serves 
over 1 ,000 children In one middle and 26 elementary schools In Tarrant County. In the 
summer months, Clayton provides full day care to over 350 children In five different 
locations In Tarrant County. Bilingual staff Is provided In centers where there Is a need. 

Clayton Child Care began In 1 975 at the Ufy B. Clayton Elementary School In Fort Worth. 
The concept of an on-site, Ijefore- and after-school program was lx>m out of a need to 
l>oost enrollment and keep the school oj^en. Parents conceived the Idea, and the center 
opened In Ajgust, 1975. Clayton Child Care was Invited Into other elementary schools 
by the Fort Worth ISD. In 1989, Clayton opened Its first middle school program at 
Wedgwood Middle School. Called the "Clayton Challenge Club," It was designed to 
specifically meet the needs of older school-age children. 

Barriers 

Since all of the centers are located on-site at a school, the biggest obstacle to success is 
space limitation. Securing funding for scholarships for low-income iamliies is also an 
obstacle that must be continually overcome. 

Highlights 

Over the last 1 6years, Clayton Child Care, Inc. has provided affordable, quality on-site child 
care to thousands of children in the Tarrant County area. Therefore, children that would 
have t)een home v/lthout adult supervision have t»een provided a safe and productive 
alternative. In 1 989, the Clayton center at Luella Merrett Elementary Scnool became the 
first t>efore- and after-school program in Texas to be accredited by the National Academy 
of Early Childhood Programs. Sincethen, the WestctifT Elementary School center has also 
b>een accredited, and three more centers are in the process. In 1 988, Clayton began the 
Tarrant Ailiance for School-Age Children with a state grant. The Alliance provided a 
resource library and training for child<are professionals. In February 1990, with 
community grants, a telephone reassurance line for children home alone after school was 
begun. PhoneFriend is celebrating its second anniversary, and Is expecting any day to 
receive its 10.000th caller. Work/Family Directions Is currently contracting with Clayton 
Child Care to act as a supervisory consultant to pilot a program for IBM . The program will 
help In the quality assessment of 24 school-age programs that serve children of IBM 
employees. 
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THE KID$ KLUB 



Program Description 

The Kids Klub/Oakwood Gang Program Is a recreational/enrichment program for 
students In Pre-k through 6th grade. The program has a relaxed structure that fs 
developmentally appropriate after a regimented day at school. Children may choose 
between large group activities, sports, arts and crafts, reading, tutoring, board games 
and free play. There Is also a Wellness Program that addresses physical, mental, and 
social health. In addition, the program offersTaeKwon Do and piano lessons. The staff/ 
student relationship is that of a *big brother/sister' type rather than teacher/student. 

The goals of the Kids KJub are as follows: 

1 , To promote physical, social, emotional and cognitive development of the children 
who are Involved In the program. 

2. To provide experiences that contribute to the growth and development of healthy. 
Intelligent, and productive members of society. 

3. T6 support and strengthen the family unit through special activities and open 
communication between students, staff and parents. 

4, To provide an atmosphere where child ren can develop a sense of independence and 
learn about responsible self care. 



City of College Station and 

College Station ISD 
Sheila Walker 
409/764-3486 

Funding 

Tuition: $65 per month or $17 
per week 
United Way 

Contritxitions and Grants: The 
salary of the program director is 
paid out of the city budget; how- 
ever, the program Is only part of 
this person's job. 

The salary of the finance director 
is paid out of the school district 
budget; however, the program 
is only a small part of this person's 
job. 



The program is offered to all students In the College Station ISD. Ascholarshlp program 
has t^en established so that children whose parents are unable to pay may still become 
members. Fifty-five of the 367 students are on full or partial scholarship. Children range 
in age from four years to 1 2 years. 

History 

The program began in August 1987, as an Indirect result of a latchkey child in the 
community being kidnapped, assaulted, and murdered. Until this time, the community 
had a false sense of security about the safety of the children and a lack of focus on the 
importance of a quality program for the after-school period. The enrichment programs 
have developed into a challenging, dynamic curriculum. 

Barriers 

Acceptance by the community and businesses was a problem at first. Also, the school 
district principals initially disapproved of this type of program. Now, however, the school 
staff. Including principals, are one of the greatest sources for positive comments and 
support. 

Highlights 



Most of the initial barriers have been overcome and policies and procedures have been 
established. There have been many individual successes with different children. Many 
children are suffering from extremely low self-esteem. The Kids Klub has focused on this 
and had great success. There have also t>een victories with children who are disabled 
and handicapped, and children lacking In social skills. 
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idlK INVOLVEMENT NETWORK tKIN) 



Lynda Welch 

Northeast ISD 

2523 Bitters St. 

San Antonio, TX 78217 

512/657-8866 



Funding 

Tuition: Parents pay $30 per 
^veek. Recipients of free/ 
.educed lunches pay S 1 5 per 
week. 

Contributions and Grants: 

1 989- 1 990 TDHCA grants 

1990- TEA grant 
North East ISD 
Coca<:ola 
HEB 

Fox Photo 



Program Description 

The mission of the Kid's Involvement Network (KIN) Is to provide a safe, well-supen^lsed 
environment that promotes students' producthmy In a structured setting. T^ 
provides after-school enrichment activities and supervision for middle school students in 
that Improve their attitudes, grades, and tjchavtor, IVie program is designed to teach, 
tutor, counsel, remediate, and mo tlvate students to be challenged to stay m school, 
achieve success in their scholastic endeavors, and value themselves as contributing 
members of society. Students develop and participate In communlQr servlc ■ projects each 
month. 

The program was started v^enthedistrict suffered the tragic loss of an 1 l^rear-old middle 
school student who was abducted near her home and murdered. Atask force developed 
out of the Madison High School Area /Advisory Council for Community Education that met 
re gularly to plan and develop the program that later became KIN. It was comprised of 
community leaders, parents, representatives from business and industry, school adminis-- 
trators and faculty, and childore providers. The KIN program was developed with funds 
from the Texas Education Agency and the Texas Department of Housing and Community 
Affairs to protect the children from the risks of accid ents, violence and exploitation during 
the times that they are unattended. 

A diverse population comprises the cross-section of soclo^onomic and ethnic groups that 
make up the school district. Tne program sen/es students that are 1 1 to 1 2 years old. The 
ethnic backgrounds are as follows: 70 percent Anglo, 21 percent Hispanic, six percent 
African-Americaa and three percent Asian. Special needs students are sen/ed as necessary, 
on a caseby-case t)asls. 

Barriers 

Lack of financial assistance Is the greatest barrier fam Hies face in participating in after-school 
programs. The program has struggled to make the public aware of the need for such a 
program. School principals had to be convinced of the benefits of initiating t he program. 

Highlights 

The program's greatest successes are partnemhlps with many city-wide businesses and 
organizations, and the KIN program's dedication to serving the community. KIN students 
have sponsored a day of fingerprinting and photographing of area children in v^/hlch 
1 ,200 people were sen/ed at two sites. The KIN program, along v^th the volunteer efforu 
and resources of Its many partners, sponsored a di strict-wide Youth Leadership Confer- 
ence In which 40 students from each middle school In the district were Invited to attend. 
A tota I of 320 students attended. 
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KIDS & CO. 



Program Description 

The mission of Kids & Co. Is to effectively meet the needs of toda/s school^age child by 
"bridging the gap" between school, family and home. This non-profit organization 
provides care for school-age children after school, during holidays, and summer. The 
program offers the following examples of activities that teach responsibility vjhWe 
building self-esteem; 

Johnny's Garden - children are responsible for all aspects of the garden Including 
planting, maintaining , and selling the vegetables to the families at a nominal cost (to 
cover expenses). 

Kids & Co. Clothing Co.- The families' re-sale shop for children's clothes. The children 
leam the responsibilities of managing money, sales and bookkeeping, while the parents 
benefit from the sale and purchase of their children's clothes. 

At this time, 14 schools In Waco use Kids & Co. The program has been expanded to 
include Lorena Elementary School, which is located outside of Waco. Sixty percent of 
the children come from single-parent homes, ?0 percent belong to step^amilies, and 
20 percent from two-parent homes. The children range in age from four to 13 years old. 
The ethnic breakdown is as follows: 1 9 percent Africar>iAmerican, 63 percent Anglo, and 
18 percent Hispanic. 

TheWaco Girls Club Inc. was founded in 1938. In 1976, boys were welcomed Into the 
program, which led to the new name Kids & Co. In 1 990, a survey was conducted to 
discover the needs and status of the families, and from this survey Kids & Co. was able 
to provide activities In line with the families served. The program was structured for 
children to leam responsibility and self-esteem. Also included were seminars for parents 
on parenting, and family nights for quality time. NewYear's Eve parties for the children 
are offered so the parents can have a place for them to stay instead of leaving them home 
alone. 

Barriers 



Waco Girls Club 
Stacy L Garvin 
2128 Edna St. 
PO Box 5278 
Waco, TX 76708 
817/753-3903 

Funding 

Tuition 

Contributions and Grants; 
United Way 

Trust fund of Willie May Hall 

Fundraising: annual garage sale 
tjy board memtjers. 

In-kind: Kids & Co. currently 
leases city property for $1 per 
year. 



There were challenges in building a new facility, getting parents to let the staff t>e a part 
of their lives, and finding programs structured for single-parent families. 

Highlights 

The greatest success is probably the single parents, who gain self confidence as parents. 
Another success is the knowledge that the families share more quality time because Kids 
& Co. makes things easier for them. Another success is in helping the children deal with 
the problems they face going through divorce. 
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KIDS ON WHEELS 



Elisa Romasanta 

NInos Group, Inc. 

5205 Fredericksburg Road 

San Antonio, TX 78229 

512/340-7011 

Funding 

Tuition 



Program Description 

Kids On Wheels Is a summer schoo^age program operated tiy NIrtos Group, Inc. a for- 
profit chlld<are company. The program was Initiated In 1986 to fill a need for summer 
care for families of First Class, NlAos Group's dilld^are center for Southwest Texas 
Methodist Hospital employees. Since First Class had been designed specifically for the 
hospital employees' preschool children, the center was not prepared to Immediately 
t>egln serving schookige children. 

The center did not have a vaa gym,or swimming pool. Items used for most school-age 
prog rams so the staff had to develop some creative alternatives. The staff decided to use 
the cit/s bus system, VlAMetropolltan Transit, as the main mode of transportation to get 
around San Antonio. Early In the summer, the children take a Tield trip to the bus terminal 
to learn how the system works. Then they pin theVlAmap to their wall at the Center and 
plan their trips. The children select twelve themes to explore during the summer and they 
search through the yellow pages for addresses that match the VIA bus routes. 

The kids spend the summer "on wheeir learning about topics such as the missions, San 
Antonio architecture, the zoo. Sea World, the airport, and photography. The children 
make scrapbook of their trips, using photographs, tape recordings, and Interviews from 
their trips They also desiqn and make a group tee-shirt that they wear on all field trips. 
The weekly schedule works like this: on Mondays, they plan their trips. Tuesday through 
Thursday they go on the field trips to learn about San Antonio. They also go swimming 
on those days. On Fridays, they work on their scrapbooks. Each travel day the students 
make their lunches anc» plan their schedule to coincide with bus routes, schedules, and 
appointments they make. Some of the inteMews have been conducted with the mayor, 
bank presidents, and TV personalities. At the end of the day. the children make notes 
about their experiences. 

Barriers 

At first there was fear of accidents or problems with the children on the buses. To solve 
this the center assigned twice as many teachers as were required by licensing. Parent 
volunteers also participated in the trips. Once the children realize their responsibilities, 
they are extremely careful In their planning and in their behavior on trips. 

Highlights 

KIDS ON WHEELS has been operating six years and some students return year after year. 
The younger children lookforward to the day th^ are old enough to go out on the townl 
The "kids" have been on television, in the newspaper, and have had memorable summers . 
School-age children can now spend the summer In the same program as their younger 
siblings. 
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THE GRIeEIM classroom 



Program Description 

The Green Classroom Is a "Uving Lab* housed In Sid Becker Elementaiy School within 
^stin Independent School District. TheactMlies of The Green Classroom are designed 
to enrich and complement the existing school curriculum with an environmental focus. 
Teachers, students, and parents are all "students' In The Green Classroom. The 
Classroom provideshigh quality experimental hands-on trainlngfortcachefSofpre4cand 
kindergarten students In theareas of math and science, languagearts, and social studies. 
Experimental hands-on learning Is emphasized In the school garden, allowing high-risk, 
low-perfomnance students an altematlve approach to teaming. Students experience 
success, for example, in observing the cycles of nature that make food production 
possible; aftenvards, they can more readily explain the process. Students gain in self- 
esteem with every garden success: from the sprouting of plants, through production of 
fruit, to keeping journals, and preparing creative dramas about the living lab. Parents 
gain access to the educational system through volunteering In the garden with their 
children. 

The. Classroom Is in a converted residential house directly adjacent to the school. The 
school Is located In a low-income neighborhood where 93 percent of the students are 
eligible for the free/reduced price lunch program. The school views The Green 
Classroom as a fun, hands-on teaming experience that generates enthusiasm for 
learning from all students, esfDecially those who have performance problems. One 
hundred twenty Pre-k and kindergarten students spend two hours per week In The 
Green Classroom. Three hundred older students aiso participate in specific, short-term 
projects. The project was Initiated by the children who demonstrated an Interest in 
gardening. The director conferred with other teachers and planned a program in the 
garden. The garden then became Integrated into other aspects of the curriculum. 

Barrters 

Generating and running a full-time project with little or no money has been very 
challenging. 

Highlights 

The children's enthusiasm and increased knowledge of the world around them has been 
the greatest success. Teachers, without extra effort, are able to bring their children to 
The Green Classroom and experience the living lab and then take that experiential 
leaming t>ack to their own classrooms. 




Carla Marshall 

Becker Elementaiy School 

906 W. Milton 

^stin, TX 78704 

512/440-7216 
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PRE-IC HOME-BASED BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



AI Cervantes 

San Felipc/De! Rio Consolidated 
Independent School District 
205 Memorial Dr. 
Del Rio. TX 78842 
512/774-9278 

Funding 

Contributions and Grants: 
Federal Title Vli 

in-Kind; Staff andadministratlve 
resources provided by the 
school district. 

Churches, civic, and non-profit 
0 rganizations provide th e fac II I- 
ties. 



Program Dcscriptk>n 

•Rils Pre-K Homered Bilingual Program Is sponsored by the local public school. It is 
designed to provide an carty educational Intervention for children with limited English 
proficiency. TTie program also provides a parental support system to promote a positive 
altitude about school. The program, emphasizes four goals. Including the devdopment 
of linguistic prondency In Spanish and in English for the Spanish-speaking preschool child; 
the development of preschool experiences necessary for success in the core curriculum; 
training of teachers and parents as limited-English proficiency (LEP) Instructors; and 
training of parents to be their children's first teachers. 

The program serves as many as 100 four-year-old students in classes of 1 0 students per 
teacher. Students are Hispanic children whose first language is Spanish. Without the 
program, these children would have t>een one year behind their peer group at the start 
of icindergarten. Students are served in facilities provided free of charge to the district by 
churches, civic groups, and non-profit organizations. The facilities are strategically placed 
so that they are within walking distance from the children's homes. The teachers are retired 
teachers woridng on a contract basis. 

Prior to the program, approximately 1 00 LEP children were l:>elng left out of the Head Start 
program. These students had been barred from participation in the regular Head Start 
program because the program had reached its capacity and these children's parents did 
not meet the income guidelines. The director of the Head Start program successfully 
advocated for the school by writing a proposal to the U.S. Department of Education, which 
was funded The program was bom from a truly cooperative effort between the school 
and community. The community provic*«s the facilities, the teachers vjork on a part-time 
tresis, and the parents help out as the children's teachers at home. 



Ban^iers 



Convincing the school district that this program would work was a difficulty. Persuading 
community organizations to donate the use of their facilities free of charge was also 
difficult. Finally, recruiting qualified retired teachers to return to work was a major hurdle 
to overcome. 



Highlights 

The program's greatest success has been seeing that these students who only go to school 
three hours a day do as well their counterparts In the Head Start program v^o go full day. 
The fact that it's a "no frills" program, and that parents are deeply involved. Is certainly 
indicative of success. Another highlight has been the interest shown In replicating this 
program by other districts In and out-of-state. 
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Program Description 

Project SHARE is offered by the Hidalgo Independent School District, a public school 
covering Pre-k to 12th grade. The mission of the program Is to assist other districts 
throughout the state In setting up bilingual Pre-k programs. The Instructional process 
that occurs In bilingual classrooms has teen of grave concern to educators since the 
Implementation of bilingual programs. This concern has t>een partlcularty important for 
Individuals involved in the education of children In the early years. 

Children In the preschool years require special instructional strategies that take into 
account their need for concreteness and active Interaction with the environment. They 
need opportunities to gain information through touching, tasting, feeling, smelling and 
hearing. The Integration of classroom practices that provide the needed sensory 
experiences, combined with the more formal academic Instruction, is critical to children's 
future learning achievement. The Implementation of these practices In bilingual 
classrooms is even more vital for Hispanic children, wtio have a high dropout rate and 
Project SHARE is aimed at the prevention of school failure. 



Eva Ramirez 
Hidalgo ISD 
PO Drawer D 
Hidalgo, TX 78557 
512/843-3124 

Funding 

ContritHjtlons and Grants: U.S. 

Department of Education 
Office of Bilingual Education and 

Minority Language Affairs 



The Hidalgo iSD spans approximately 35 miles along the Rio Grande River. Hidalgo ISD 
serves a community that is 99 percent Hispanic, and 90 percent of students come from 
low socio-economic status. Hidalgo ISD ranks as one of the lowest socio-economic 
districts In the state of Texas. Limited English Proficiency (LEP) students account for 85 
percent of the district enrollment. 

The Program offers other districts a model of a full-day, academically oriented, develop- 
mentally appropriate, bilingual preschool program. The program Is organized around 
six essential developmental strands that are Incorporated into 1 6 thematic units. The 
developmental strands Include communication, cognition, motor development English 
as a second language, fine arts, and social-emotional development. The model also 
Incorporates the state's Essential Elements for Pre-K instruction within euch unit. 



The 16 unit topics include: orientation to school, body parts, self-bareness, family, 
food, clothing, community helpers, transportation, weather, domesticanimals, dinosaurs, 
plants, toys and measurements. Each unit contains ten lessons, eight of them 
Instructional, one review and an evaluation lesson. Each unit Is taught over a 10-day 
period. Teachers utilize vs/hole language techniques within a transitional bilingual 
education approach. This model will no doubt find many opportunities for replication 
asTexas continues to expand Pre-K programs and continues to recognize the great need 
of LEP students to Improve elementary grade achievement 

Barriers 

The view that young children must only have an academically oriented program, rather 
than a developmentally appropriate program 

Highlights 

Tlie Academic Excellence Bilingual Pre-K Program originated from a previous Title VII 
Special Populations Grant. At the end of the three-year grant period, the program had 
successfully accomplished all Its goals and objectives. As a consequence of strong 
academic gains, new curriculum development, staff development, and the strong 
parental involvement. Hidalgo ISD applied for an Academic Excellence Award. In June 
1991, the district received notice of this prestigious award. 
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OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 



Betsy Singleton 
llOOS. Hanison 
^arillo,TX 79101 
806/373^245 

Funding 

Tuition 

Contributions and Grants: 
Miarlllo Area Foundation 
Community Development Block 
Grants 

Texas Education Agency for 
Parents as Teachers Program 
Federal Emergency School 
Assistance 

Fundralsing : Yearly church 
campaigns; an "Evening with 
Dr. Elkind.- 

In-kind: classrooms, utilities from 
First Prestyterlan Church and 
Carver Academy of Amarlllo In- 
dependent School District 



Program Description 

The Opportunity School Is a non-profit organization whose mission Is to provide the 
opportunity for optimum development for children from Infancy until kindergarten age 
and to enhance the probability of school success. This 1$ done ty maintaining contact 
throughout the children's school years, eventually offering college assistance through the 
Opportunity School scholarship fund at Amarillo College. Children are enrolled in Parents 
as Teachers (PAT) during Infancy with theuwjerstanding that they v^ll enroll m the school 
at age three. On the vy^eeWy pl^^ days at the 'Resource Center/ where babies and parents 
play, parents view child development videos, obsen^ the babies' Interactions v^th parent 
educators, receive developmental screenings and referrals, and have periodic meetings 
with parent educators. 

The school serves three- and four-year-olds In haif-day classes each day, and there are 
weekly home visits by the child's teacher when parent, child and teacher work together 
on learning artlvitles. The school maintains a low child/adult ration (8:1) and has an active 
group of volunteers. Through Its 'Extended Services" component, the school works with 
secondary school counselors to encourage teen parents to stay In school and continue 
post-secondary schooling. 

Parents as Teachers (PAT) and the Opportunity School serve children from low-Income 
families. PAT enrolls lOOchltdrenagesbirthtothreeyear. . TheOpportunlty School enrolls 
80 three-and four-year-olds. Approximately 6C percent are twiow poverty guidelines, 34 
percent are low-income but not below the poverty guidelines, and 6 1 percent have single 
parents. The ethnicity of the participants Is diverse, with 56 percent of the students being 
African-American, 22 percent Anglo, 21 percent Hispanic, and 1 percent other. 

Opportunity School was created In 1969 by memt>ers of a church desiring to provide 
service to the community. Their research quickly led to early childhood education for low- 
Income children. The church provided initial funding for a class of ISchlldren. The school 
grew quickly and, w.:hln two years, was Incorporated as a norvprofit organization. The 
Parents as Teachers and Extended Service components were added in 1 989, In celebration 
of the school's 20th anniversary. 

Barriers 

Funding has been a constant cfiaiienge. Although the school has received government 
monies from time to time, funding has been largely local, representing much "imagineerlng" 
and commitment from the Mtarlllo community. 



Highlights 

Follow-up studies of former students were conducted at the school's 10th and 20th 
anniversaries. These studies Indicated that approximately 74 percent of the students were 
working at grade level or above. The Opportunity School received fslAEYC accreditation 
In 1 986 and holds the distinction of being the first accredited center In Amarlllo. A major 
highlight has been the establishment of the scholarship fund at Amarlllo College, which 
Is offered to graduates of the Opportunity School upon reaching college age. 
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THE CIRCLE SCNOOL 



Program Description 

The Circle School, a non-profit, non-sectarian elementary school, provides an environment 
that addresses the learning needs of the whole child. Children are guided through their 
day with care and attention to honor the specific developmental tasks of the Individual, 
whether these tasks t>e emotional, physical, academic, or spiritual. The Circle School 
participates In a conflict resolution program. Past Is Prologue, that uses Native /American 
teaming tales to explore peaceful conflia resolution. The program Is designed to meet 
the needs of working parents; therefore, they provide an earty morning program as well 
as an extensive after-school program. The school serves 65 children from preschool 
through fifth grade. The students represent the diversity of ethnic economic, and racial 
groups in San /Nntonlo. Because cultural diversity Is an important strength of the school, 
a barter program has tyeen Initiated that offers tuition assistance In exchange for volunteer 
pareni help. 

In 1 965, lsat>eth Hardy founded New Age School. Her vision was to support working 
parents' desire for quality teaming environments for young children. The Circle School 
does not separate academic learning Into discreet subjects;, It Immerses children in the 
natural world, emphasizing peaceful conflict resolution, oral tradition and storytelling, 
and the wisdom of the ages. In 1 990, the name was changed to more accurately reflect 
the main themes of the school's philosophy - wholeness, community, and the dally 
opening ritual of Morning Circle. 



Diane Elder 

217 Pershing Ave. 

San Antonio, TX 78209 

512/622-0461 

Funding 

Tuition: ranges $ 27 5-$325/month 

Conti'IbutlonsandGrants: $8,000 
over the last two years 

$ 1 0,000 total corporatedonations 

Fundraising: $50,000 annually 

In-kind: Parents t>arter in lieu of 
tuition . 



Barriers 



The biggest obstacle has been keeping tuition costs low enough to limit the fixed 
percentage of the budget designated for tuition assistance. The t>arter program allows 
parents to apply for partial or full tuition assistance . Parents earn an hourly credit for their 
work as substitute teachers, secretaries, plumt>ers, electricians, carpenters, maintenance 
workers, and painters. The school receives about 1 75 hours of barter labor per month. 

Highlighu 

The greatest successes are found In the children. A child who does not "fit" In another 
setting flourishes at The Circle School. Academically gifted children find a sense of self 
worth beyond academic prowess and learn skills upon vA^\ch to Ixjild their lives. The 
graduates are acknowledged for their strong communlty^llding skills, their clear 
personal Identities and their ability to set personal goals. The Circle School Is one of three 
national model schools for the Past Is Prologue program. The integration of art and music 
have been models for similar programs In area public schools. 
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Edna Jackson 
954 National Dr. 
Corpus Christi, TX 784 1 6 
512/854-2251 

Funding 

Tuition 

Contributions and Grants: 
City of Corpus Christi Texas De- 
partment of Human Sen/ices 
Child Care and Development 
Block Grant, USDA child nu- 
trition sen/ices. United Way, 
John G. and Marie Stella Kenedy 
Memorial Foundation, The 
Meadows Foundation, Pauland 
Mary Haas Foundation, 
Fondren Foundation, Union 
Pacific Foundation, Corpus 
Christi Exploration Corporation 
Foundation, Hygea Founda- 
tion, Kiwanis Club of Six Points, 
South Side Uons Club, Pat and 
Larry McNeil Foundation. 
Coastal Bend Community 
Foundation, David B. Lack 
Family Foundation. BankOne, 
HER Corpus Christi CallerTimes. 
Southern Resource Corporation, 
Corpus Christi National Bank, 
D'Hanis Tile Co., Essence Club, 
Berry Contracting, First Com- 
merce Bank, Mestena Oil 

Fundraising: Children's Fair, 
PIsy-A-Tbon, and Dough-tChGo 

In-kind: Volunteers and parents 
contribute labor and materials. 



Program Description 

The Greenwooct-Molina Nursery School is a norvprofit corporation that provides chilcRare 
sendees to parents who are working or participating in Job^'elated training. The center is 
licensed to provide child care for 11 2 Children, ages 1 year through 1 1 years. After-school 
and fuikiay care Is provided for school-age children during special holidays and summer 
care for children who have been enrolled In a TEAapproved program during the previous 
academic school year. Evening care lsavallat>le for Children from 1 2:00 noon tntll 1 1 :30 
p.m. Hearing and vision screening is provided. The Center provides child care to families 
primarily living In Nueces County. Ninety percent of families served are located In the low- 
Income area on the west side of Corpus Christi. Tbe ethnic breakdown is about 47 percent 
Hispanic, 47 percent Black, and a remaining 6 percent other. 

The Nursery School was initiated In the 1 960s v^en concerned citizens t>ecame aware of 
a lack of affordable care In the area. Tbey started the center In a church with 20 children. 
In 1972, a barrackswas renovated and the program was expanded to 40 children. During 
1980€3, a survey of child<are needs was conducted and revealed the need for more 
flexible hours and a variety of other services . The Greenwood-Molina Nursery School is the 
first child<are center in Corpus Christi to initiate and continue to provide child care for 
families in a flexible program from 6:30 a.m. to 1 1 :30 p.m., Monday through Friday. 



Barriers 

Financial barriers to provide for the initial Implementation of new programs. 
Highlights 

Implementation of a variety of child<are services. Impact on parent participation in 
employment opportunities beyond the typical work day. 
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AUSTIN COnriMUNlTY COLLEGE CHILDREN'S LAB 'SCHOOL 



Program Description 

Austin Community College, a public twoyear college, Is the host organization for 
Children's Lab School. The School serves as a fulWay preschool and as an evening care 
program for the children of students enrolled at the community college. As an outreach 
to the community, ACC Lab School operates an evening care program ^or students 
enrolled In literacy classes at the American Institute for Learning. As a demonstration 
school, the mission of the program Is to create a responsive, quality teaming environ- 
ment where children and adults can explore Ideas and materials as well as develop 
competencies. At the core of the program Is a respect for each child's and adult student's 
needs, personality and culture. 

The preschool operates Mondjy through Friday from 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., with 44 
children ranging in age from two to five years old. The evening care programs operate 
Monday through Thursday, 5:30 p.m. to 1 0:00 p.m. The programs are designed to serve 
1 0 children each and the children range in age from two years to \ 0 years, creating an 
atmosphere of a family day home. The preschool program is accredited by the National 
Academy of Early Childhood programs. 

ACC Child Development students volunteer in the programs. They assist the teachers in 
planning activities and the children greatly benefit from this extra attention. At the Lab 
School, the adult students observe the principles of child development and gain practical 
experience with young children. These student volunteers take their experiences at the 
Lab School Into day care centers throughout the greater Austin area. The diversity of the 
student population of the programs operated by the Children's Lab School reflects the 
diversity of cultures found in Austin. The School's affirmative action and student 
recruitment plan, coupled with the College's willingness to provide scholarships for 
families through a sliding scale for tuition, provide a culturally and economically diverse 
student body. Approximately one-half of the children have parents who are affiliated 
with the campus as students, faculty or staff. Tne other half are from the greater Austin 
area. 

The Lab School was established in 1 975 to provide child-care services to the children of 
students enrolled in ACC. and to serve as a field site for Child Development students. 
Initial funding was provided by the Texas Department of Human Services. 



Gaie Spear 
605 W. 13th St. 
Austin, TX 78701 
512/495-7267 

Funding 

Tuition: Parents 

Contributions and Grants: 
Carl Perkins Vocational Technical 
Grant 

State Child Care Mar^gement 
System vendor 

in-Kind: The college provides 50 
percent of the programs' operat- 
ing budget. 



Barriers 

The largest tjarrier involved convincing the College's administration of the Importance of 
providing a quality childore center for students, staff and faculty, and for providing a 
quality instnjctionally<oordinated lab site. Funding and a site for the School were also 
difficult to secure. In 1 986, a permanent site was secured adjacent to the Rio Grande 
Campus, and the College's Board, understanding the importance of providing a model 
child<are center, agreed to provide College funding for the program. 

Highlights 

''■fie program's greatest success has been the Lab School's ability to respond to the 
community's need to improve the quality of child care The innovative sliding scale, the 
rich diversity of children, the stable teaching staff, the generous support of the College, 
and the high visibility of the program have allowed the program to serve as a community 
model of quality child care. 
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SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



Betty J. Larson 

Peggy Apple 

1300 San Pedro 

San Antonio, TX 78212-4299 

512/733-2411 

Funding 

Tuition: Parents 

Contributions and Grants: 
Carl Perkins Grants 
Corporate Child Development 

Fund provides scholarships for 

students seeking the CDA 

credential. 
TDHS Child Care Management 

System vendor 
USDA Child Care Food Program 



Program Description 

The San Antonio College Child Development Ccntem serves as an or^thejob Instructional 
setting with master teachers for the training of child developmefit students capable of 
serving children with special needs, and to provide high quality, dcvelopmentally- 
approprlate child care for children of faculty, staff and students of the college. 

The San Antonio College ChlW Development Center Is composed of seven classrooms 
serving ages 1 8 months to 5 years. A minimum of 63 children of college students with 
financial needs receive reduced tuition. Ihe remaining enrollment 1$ made up of children 
with special needs and children of faculty, staff and students not meeting financial 
qualifications. The population served by the center represents the rich ethnic and cultural 
mix of this metropolltlan area. Enrollment of children and students with special needs Is 
actively pursued. 

Thecenterprovidesorvsltetrainingforapproxlmately 50 child developmentstudents each 
academic year. The department provides training leading to the CDA Credential; 
certificates in Child Development, Special Child and Child Care Administration; and 
Associate Degrees In Child Development and Special Child. The college Instructional 
students Include a wide range of ages and abilities. The San Antonio College Child 
Development Center was created In 1 974 to serve as an Instructional site for the Child 
Development Department majors. In August of 1 982, the program began to provide child- 
care services for the children of college students. Including services for children with 
special needs. Since 1974, the center has grown from two classrooms with 27 children 
operating for only 9 months a year to 7 classrooms licensed year-round for 1 1 0 children. 
In June 1 99 1 , the classroom serving children with special needs was reorganized Into one 
of the first integrated classroom programs In Texas. 



Barriers 

Our department assumed an advocacy role to educate the college district of the 
Importance of the availability of child care for training, student support and employee 
benefits. Funding Is an ongoing issue of concem. 

Highlights 

Providing quality child care Is a support service that helps students maintain enrollment 
in college. The college administration is now firmly convinced of the value of quality child 
ca - for students and employees. The program Is a model to the community in the 
provision of services for children with special needs. The center was the first National 
Academy of Earty Childhood Programs (NA£CP|-accredited program In San Antonio. 
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PROJECT C3 



Program Description 

Project C3 (O^lldren Can Change) is an Independently operated, non-profit corporation 
providing therapeutic, educational, and recreational activities for children ages 3 tol 2 
years who accompany their mothers to the shelter. Goals Include helping children learn 
norvviolent alternatives for expressing feelings; teaching coping skills for dealing with 
situations t>eyond their control (their parents' violence), identifying safe people to talk to, 
and providing a construaive outlet for the children. Simultaneously, mothers attend 
parenting classes that Include information on physical and emotional development, 
discipline, communication skills and self-esteem. 

Project C3 also provides individual counseling and support groups for children through 
the agenc/s Family Violence Counseling Center, which has two locations. Another 
program of Project C3 is Camp H.E.AR.T., InC, which stands for Help End Abuse 
Relationship Tendencies in Children. This camp provides a therapeutic weekend camp- 
out experience for 6- to 1 2-year-old victims of family violence. Held twice yearly, this 
innovative camp Is run by staff and volunteers to effectively accelerate the healing 
process. It is the only camp of its kind in the state of Texas, and possibly In the nation. 

The Women's Shelter is located In central Arlington In the heart of the Dallas/Fort Worth 
metroplex. Project C3 serves children from all parts of Tarrant County and some 
adjoining counties, as well. Over half the total client population is Anglo; 22 percent are 
African-Americans; nine percent are Hispanic. In 1991, the Shelter also served Asian, 
Native American, and Middle Eastern clients. 

The Women's Shelter began in 1 978 as a mission of the First Baptist Church In Arlington. 
Within ayear, it became a non-profit agency and joined the United Way in 1 984. While 
some chiidren s services were always available. Project C3 began in earnest in 1 988 with 
the hiring of a full-time Children's Coordinator. Both Board and staff recognized the 
significance of irvdepth work with children In order to lower the rate of violence and 
increase the likelihood of healthy families in the future. In 1 990, this philosophy led to 
the addition of support groups and play therapy for outreach clients. It also led to 
support for the Innovative Camp H.E.A.R.T., InC, vi/hich began In late 1990. 

Barriers 



The Women's Shelter 
Kay Eland 
P.O. Box 1 207 
Arlington, TX 76004 
817/460-5566 

Funding 

Contrltxjtionsand Grants: United 
Way; Stein Family Charitable 
Trust; Ronald McDonald 
Children's Charities; Burlington 
Resources Foundation 

In-Kind: Churches provldeschool 
supplies; Girl Scouts, Camp Fire, 
and schools assist with child care. 
Department of Human Services 
funds salaries. 



It was difficult convincing others that a children's program is not Just child care. 
Highlights 

The program s greatest success is its consistent, effective service delivery to children of 
various ages, ethnicities, and socio-economic levels. It is also Important that Project C3 
works closely with the parents by providing parent education. Camp H.E.A.R.T., InC. Is 
a very unique, highly successful aspea of Project C3. 
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SAFETY THROUGH ASSERTIVE .RE$P0NSIE|$TAII| 



San Antonio Child Abuse Re- 
source & Education Service 
(S A CARES) 
Jan Johnson 
3308 Broadway, Suite 40 
San Antonio, TX 78209 
512/829-5437 

Funding 

Contritxjtlons and Grants: 
City of San Antonio 
United Way 

Fundraiser: Charity Ball 

In-Kind: Volunteers training 



Program Description 

The San Antonio Child Abuse Resource & Education Service (SA CARES) Is a non-profit 
corporation that sponsors Safety Through Assertive Response (STAR.). The mission of the 
program Is to reduce children's vulnerability to abuse. It Is a primary prevention program 
In which STAR, volunteers go Into schools and teach assertlveness and personal safety 
skills to elementary and Pre^ children through lectures, video presentations, and role play. 
Tbe program v^as designed to help empovi^er children to respond assertively in potentially 
dangerous situations. The goals of the program Include teaching children to say "no/ to 
get away, and to tell someone. The program serves Bexar County Pre^c through 5th grade. 

S.T.A.R. was developed by Family Outreach of San Antonio (recently merged vy/ith San 
Antonio CARESltoprotectchlldrenfrombecoming victimized try child abusers. In response 
to styrocketing reports of child abuse, the program was designed simply to teach children 
atx)ut personal safety quickly without compromising the quality of the Information. 

The philosophy behind the S.TAR. program Is that children are special people and, as 
adults, the t>est way we can protect children Is to tell children that they are special. Because 
they are special. It Is not okay for anyone to hurt or trick them into doing something they 
know is wrong. 

The S.T.A.R. program offers parents a one+iour meeting to preview the program and to 
receive a brochure on ways to reinforce the safety rules at home. There are two children's 
programs, one for Pre-k through 3rd graders, and one for 4th and 5th graders. In the 40- 
minute program for the younger children, the children learn the stranger-danger rules of 
safety, the difference between good and bad touch, and assertlveness skills they must 
know If they find themselves In uncomfortable or threatening situations. The program 
Includes the 1 5-minute film "Better Safe Than Sorry," available In English or Spanish. 

The 4th and 5th grade program reviews the rules of personal safety and stresses the 
prevention of sexual abuse by som0:»ne known to the child. This 40-minute program 
includes an older-child version of the video, "Better Safe Than Sorry" (2nd edition), which 
reinforces the rules: say "no," get away, tell someone and be t>elieved. 

Barriers 

The program has been spread by word-of-mouth through the schools and the response 
has t)een very positive. It Is sometimes hard to recruit enough volunteers to cover the 
demand for the program. Volunteers are generally retired professionals, such as teachers 
and nurses, who are experienced with children's needs and the problems of child sexual 
abuse. 



Highlights 

Over 8,000 children are reached annually. Schools request the program and are 
cooperative with follow-up lessons to reinforce the message. The program is successfully 
Implemented by dedicated trained volunteers. 
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VOGEL ALCOVE 



Program Description 

The Vogel Alcove is a norhprofit corporation whose mission Is to provide quality child 
care for homeless families so that parents can obtain economic Independence. By 
providing quality child care, homeless parents are free to work, ot>tain Job training or 
seek housing. Oilldren benefit from a safe, stable environment and caring professional 
and volunteer staff. In addition, the program uses community resources to provide a 
network of child<are services. For example, the Dallas Jewish Coalition for the 
Homeless, Inc. contracts with the Metropolitan YWCAto provide trained professional 
child-care staff. The county hospital provides on-site well-baby checks and Ijasic 
physical/health exams. A local child guidance clinic provides weekly play therapy. 
Through the local food bank and other corporate donors, food and supplies such as 
diapers are provided . In this way. the Coalition maximizes available resources to provide 
the best care possible for the homeless children served. 

The Vogel Alcove serves children of homeless families ages six weeks to five years, 
regardless of race, creed or ethnicity. There is no charge for services. Referrals are taken 
from 1 1 family shelters in the Dallas area. In 1990. 23 percent of the clients were Anglo, 
69 percent African-American. 4 percent Hispanic, and 4 percent bi-raclal. Forty-six 
percent of the clients were female, and 54 percent were male. Twenty-six percent were 
from two-parent families. 72 percent from single female households, and 2 percent from 
single male households. 

The coalition was formed in 1 986. and was initially comprised of 2 1 Jewish synagogues 
and service g roups . The! r pu rpose was to study the issue of hom elessness and f omiulate 
a coordinated response from the Jewish community. The coalition studied services that 
were being provided to the homeless In the areas of hunger, employment housing, 
health care and child care. Some level of service was t>eing provided at that time In all 
areas t>ut child care. Thus, the coalition began a pilot, two^ear project to provide quality 
day care to homeless children. 



Dallas Jewish Coalition for the 

Homeless, Inc. 
Florlne L. Clark 
10830 N. Central Expwy., 

Suite 162 
Dallas, TX 75231 

Funding 

Contributions and Grants: 
Texas Department of Housing 
and Community Affairs Com - 
munity Development Block 
Grant 

Emergency Shelter funds. 

Hlllcrest Foundation 

Better Homes Foundation 

King Foundation 

Zaie Foundation 

Dallas Morning News Charity 

Decorp 

Fundralsing: Aconcertwithltzak 
Periman raised over $ 1 00,000. 

In-kind: Riser Associates. 
La Madeline, Bageisteins 



This project was "Imagineered" tjy Thelma Vogel and Doris Budner. The project began 
with eight children and rapidly expanded. At the end of the pilot program. theCoalition 
voted to make the child-care program a pemianent projert. The site was relocated in 
1 989 and reKledicated as the Vogel Alcove. The coalition now has 30 member 
organizations, serving more than 3.700 children since 1987. 

Barriers 

The Initial barrier was that this project provides quality child care to multiple shelters. 
Thus, interagency cooperation is very important. Second, the development of a 
curriculum responsive to the special needs of homeless children who may be experiencing 
developmental delays, malnutrition and hunger. Increased Infectious disease, risk of 
abuse, and emotional trauma, has been addressed by volunteer and professional staff 
In the disciplines of early childhood development, psychology, social woric, pediatrics, 
and public health. 

Highlights 



The program's greatest success is the dramatic changes seen in the children every day 
from hurt to trust, from aggressive conduct to playful, interactive behavior. As the 
children and families stabilize, and parents are able to work and find homes, the mission 
to break the cycle of homelessness and reduce the effects of poverty on children Is 
fulfilled. 
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Kim Hansen 
419 Dowfing St. 
Houston, TX 77003 
713/222-7827 

Funding 

Federal Emergency Shelter grant 
pays for utilities. United Way, 
numerous foundations have 
supported the general work of 
the shelter. 

in-kind: come from a variety of 
community sources. Financial 
donations are received from in- 
dividuals and community orga- 
nizations. 



Progam D;:'Sci1ptlon 

The Star of Hope Women and Family Shelter Is a non-profit corporation v^th a 
comprehensive chlWren's program that addresses the needs of children from birth to age 
1 8. When a family arrives at the shelter, the children's direaor ensures that all children 
are in school within 24 hours. All of the homeless children are given the necessaiy school 
supplies and are also provided with support after school through volunteer tutors. There 
Is a health clinic In theshelterthat provides Immunizations and othernecessary health care 
for the children. For the younger children who are not old enough to go to public school, 
there is a nursery and a 'Play Care" (preschool) program In the shelter. All children 
participate in after-school activities with volunteer groups from the community, such as 
going to the zoo or the museum. The geographic reach of the community is the Greater 
Houston area, which encompasses six counties. The ethnicity of the shelter population 
(4,205 last year) Is 26 percent Anglo, 57 percent AfricarnAmerican, 16 percent Hispanic, 
one percent other. 

In the early 1 980s, the face of homelessness began to change. Women and their children 
were seeking refuge at Star of Hope's only facility at that time, the Men's Emergency 
Shelter. Thie Star of Hope Board of Trustees made the decision to open a Women and 
Family Emergency Shelter. In January 1986, this shelter opened Its doors and, within a 
weeK the shelter was full. Two years later, the current facility was purchased and 
renovated with the needs of homeless families In mind. In July 1989, with the help of a 
grant from the Campaign for the Homeless, a children's director was hired to give specific 
attention to the special needs of homeless children. 



Ban'iers 

The biggest barrier is finding ample funding for staff positions to serve the needs of 
homeless children . Other barriers Include a lack of social services that directly address the 
special needs of homeless children. 

Highlights 

Its biggest success is in managing to put 600 children in school and provide them with 
academic support through tutors. The program Is also unique in having designed the 
whole emergency shelter in such a way that homeless families have all of their immediate 
needs met in one place, including child care, health care, food, and shelter. 
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There are only two lasting bequests we can hope to give 
our children. One of these is roots. The other, wings. 

-Author Unknown 
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BESTCOPVAMILIilE 



THE FAMILY 



Families are the primary unit of society for rearing children, caring for the elderly, and 
providing support, both physlcaland emotional, for family members. Thefamlly Iswhere 
children learn their Identity, connect with their roots, and develop lifelong values. Older 
family mcmtjers pass on to children the essence of the family group. Eveiyday 
household activities, rituals, and family traditions send messages to children atx>ut their 
worth and their dignity. Simple things, such as bedtime stories, Sunday morning rituals, 
and birthday celebrations give family members a sense of security and of belonging to 
each other. How wonderful for children to know how special and loved they are, and 
how secure the elders must feel about their role In the household. 

The family, however, has changed. Less than one-tenth of Mierican families fit the 
traditional model of wage-earning male, home-t)ased female, and resident children 
under the age cf 1 B. Familiar patterns and compositions have altered and there are 
changes In family form and function all around us. 

Identifying Problems 

Upheaval is evident everywhere in our society. Children have babies. Young adults 
don't leave home to establish Independence. Affluence and material gain is more 
Important than childrearing. Children from all economic levels use destructive drugs, 
belong to gangs, and carry weapons. One out of two first marriages ends In divorce. 
Sixty percent of the children bom in 1 984 will spend at least part of their childhood In 
a one-parent household. Two-thirds of all mothers are in the workforce and more than 
one-half of all mothers of Infants are employed outside the home. 

Alterations in family structure have had profound Impact on individual families and 
society. Parents feel torn by conflicting worlc-family obligations. Programs that serve 
families have had to discover creative new responses to meet the needs of societys 
changed family structure. Due to the commitment and the hard work of many special 
people, significant progress has been made in addressing these needs. 

Texans have an ability to devote themselves totally to a problem and create ingenious 
solutions that are replicated by other programs across the nation. Through these 
programs, established needs are addressed and. perhaps more Importantly, a frame- 
work for collaboration Is being built that will help us effectively deal v^th the problems 
of tomorrow's families. 

With the passage of the Social Security Act in 1 935, government recognized the need 
for family support through old-age pensions, unemployment Insurance, and aid to 
dependent children. Over theyears, additional services were created to strengthen the 
structure of human services. Health and disability Insurance, food and nutritional 
services, and youth education and training were added to the original social security 
program. 

By 1990, changes In family structure, gaps in health Insurance, lack of coordinated 
education systems to meet the needs of a changing workforce, international economic 
changes, and the increase In the aging population became evident in the political arena. 
At the same time, a move away from governmental intervention and a national recession 
made old solutions to societys needs less accessible. 

Finding Soiutlons 

Programs that serve families need to discover and create new responses to funding 
deficits and the need for coordinated support networks. Agencies are no longer able 
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to pit the needs of one age group against that of another - the problems are too large. 
Priorities must be reordered to Improve economic opportunities for all populations and 
strengthen social structures for the most vulnerable citizens. 

Across Texas, programs have made significant progress lnaddre$slngther>eedsoff3mllle5. 

Preventive health care has demonstrated Its worth In terms of lower cost and decreased 
Incidence of Illness. This care Is best begun before a child Is bom. Prenatal health care 
for a healthy pregnant woman for nine months costs about $600. Medical care for a 
premature baby In a neonatal Intensive care nurseiy costs $2,500 per day. Health and 
nutrition programs radically reduce the need for hlgh<ost medical Intervention. The 
Pregnancy, Education, and Parenting program of Corpus ChrlstI and five other exemplary 
teen parenting prograns across Texas act to curb the Incidence of parenthood among 
teenagers. These programs develop parenting skills among teens v^th children, and 
support the healthy and safe development of the children and their young parents. 

Parenting education programs provide parents with the skills that often mean the 
difference between abuse or neglect and supportive, cohesive families. Being a parent is 
often described as the hardest Job in the world, yet there is no prerequisite and no pre- 
service training. Programs like Maestros In Brownsville and AVANCE Family Support and 
Education Program in an Antonio offer support In developing skills that enhance the 
emotional stability of ii family. Mothers m the AVANCE program attend classes on child 
development and learn English and career skills as they work to strengthen their families. 
Young fathers also become Involved In discovering ttielr place In the family, in Brownsville, 
Immigrant families attend the Cara y Coraz6n parenting classes offered by Maestros In 
order to learn how to blend their famli/s culture Into their new Texas environment. 
Partners for Parenting in College Station provides Information and support for establishing 
parenting coalitions alt over the state. All of these programs are struggling with the 
tremendous rise in need as the economic resources for providing support to families 
decline. 

The quest for economic Independence and equal employment opportunity has been an 
impetus for geographic mobility and has often resulted In the lack of extended family 
support. Child<are services then become a significant component in the move from 
welfare dependence for low-Income working women, and for advancement to higher- 
payingjobs for all workers vinthyoung children. Theneedforwrap-aroundcare for school- 
age children also t>ecomes more apparent. 

Family support systems are crucially Important to the resolution of school-family, school- 
business, and work-family Issues. The lack of societal stability, and the changing roles of 
Its members in families and In the workforce, have put new emphasis on drug and alcohol 
abuse prevention and recovery programs. Recovering Parents Is a curriculum developed 
by Corporate Child Development Fund with funding from the Children's Trust Fund. 
Originally designed as a child abuse prevention model for substance abusers, the program 
has evolved Into a family-strengthening effort with three models for three different 
populations-Recovering Families. Cara y Corazdn. and Harambee. The continued 
funding from the Texas Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse for this effort Indicates 
the effectiveness of Me programs and their commitment to preventive programs. This 
represents a potential cost savings to our state. The 1 20 staff from 60 to 70 agencies thai 
are trained each year to implement these programs have developed a network that 
supports not only the recovery of the substance abuser, txjt also the recovery and 
strengthening of all of the members of the family. 
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Public funding sources have responded to the needs of families by collaborating to build 
programs In more efficient ways than In the past. The Texas Commission on Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse, the Children's Tnjst Fund, Head Start, and the Texas A&M University 
Resource Center for Parenting have each contributed to family support In unique and 
Inventive ways. From the issues of child care and tax benefits, to universal health 
coverage and enlightened, family-friendly personnel policies. Parent Action advocates 
for ail parents. 

These programs and others represented In BEST OF TEXAS demonstrate the Infusion of 
new and innovative Ideas that are creating a t>ase of support for families across the state. 
Through them, established needs are being addressed and, perhaps more Importantly, 
a framework for collaboration is being built that will help us effectively deal with the 
problems of tomorrow's families. 
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PARENTS OF SEXUALLY-ABU$EP CHILDREN tPOSACI 



Guadalupe (Uiplta) A. 

Castaheda 
Pedro Castafieda, M.D. 
Castafteda Clinic 
1003 Garfield 
Laredo, TX 78040 
512/724-7181 

Funding 

IrvKind: office space, secre- 
tarial services, long distance 
telephone, and refreshments 
at meetings 



Program Description 

The Castafteda Clinic Is an Independently operated, for-profit pediatric and adolescent 
medical office. The Castafteda Clinic sponsors a support group for Parents of Sexually 
Abused Children (POSAC), whose mission Is to empower the parents of victims of child 
abuse to care for their children In the most positive ways possible while dealing with the 
children's trauma and crisis. This Is done by educating the parents so that they may work 
with the agencies that are mandated to be Involved In child sexual abuse cases, such as 
Child Protective Sen/ices, law enforcement and Judicial systems, and health professionals. 
POSAC also helps provide emotional support to a family as they progress through 
disposition of the case and deal with the aftermath. POSAC acts as a resource and referral 
for other cases, and advocates at the state level for legislative changes necessary for the 
treatment/services for victims and families. 

The heart of the program Is monthly support group meetings. At each meeting, new 
families of victims are Introduced and a resource person from the community makes a 
presentation to educate parents on a particular aspect of child sexual abuse. The group 
Is open to any nonoffending parent, guardian, or adult caregiver of a victim of child sexual 
abuse. Approximately 20 families participate in the groups at the monthly meetings. The 
families live In Laredo and outlying areas of Webb County, and about 99 percent are 
Hispanic Their ages range from mid^wenties to early fifties. Public av/areness presen- 
tations are made by the Castaf^eda Clinic staff periodically to educate the community on 
prevention and intervention of child sexual abuse. 

The program was started as a result of a multiple-victim, multiple-perpetrator case of child 
sexual abuse at a city-run child-care center that wracked the community In May 1 989. The 
founder, Guadalupe A. Castaftetja, started a series of public awareness campaigns not 
only in Webb County, but also In surrounding counties. She advocated for the group of 
parents of the victims who had banded together. This occured between 1989 and 1990. 
During this time, another mother of a viaim asked the founder to fomn a support group. 
The group organization took place m January and February, 1 991 . The first meeting open 
to any parent of a victim took place In March, 1991. Eleven people attended the first 
meeting and meetings were held every two weeks. In September, when school started, 
the meetings were held monthly. The group has grown to over 30 members and new 
persons join every month. In the summer, an experimental support group was held for 
the child victims for four weeks. 



Barriers 

The public is reluctant to accept the notion that child sexual abuse occurs In the 
community. The program Is slowly trying to change this attitude. 

Highlights 

The greatest success is the group's growth. Sometimes new parents Join as they hear 
about the group through word of mouth. One highlight is having support from key 
professionals In the community at the monthly meetings. Distinguished guests who have 
attended the meetings Include Senator Judith Zaff irini. Representative Henry Cueilar and 
341st District Judge Elma Salinas Ender. 
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llECaVCRING PARENTS & CANDLES 



Froyram Description 

The hcst organization for the Recovering parents program Is Child & Family Sendee, Inc., 
anorvprofit corporation offering family counseling, family life education, consumer credit 
counseling, and the family violence diversion network. The Recovering Parents program 
Is a parenting education program for anyone who has been affected by alcoholism or 
other drug addictions. Its purpose Is to help parents team nurturing skills and to build 
healthy families. The parenting program is offered In twohoursesslons for an eight-week 
series and It Is open to persons who have been In recovery at leas^ one year, their spouses, 
and adult children. The topics of the classes Include breaking the link with the past, 
understanding children's t>ehavior, child development, creating a poslth/e environment, 
accepting feelings and active listening, and exploring options for managing behavior. 
There Is an on-going support group after the program in which members can continue 
learning and sharing experiences with other parents. 

Aseparate, txjt compatible, program Is the CANDLES children's program. This program 
builds self-esteem In children whose parents have been affected by alcoholism or other 
drug addictions. The CANDLES curriculum consists of age^pproprlate aaivities for 
Infants through toddlers, twchyears-old to preschool, and six- to ter^year-old school- 
agers. The groups provide a consistent, safe, and nurturing environment In which the 
children can explore their feelings, build communication skills, and healthy problem- 
solving skills. Both programs serve primarily Travis County residents. Participants from 
surrounding areas also areallowed to enroll . In 1 99 1 , 95 percent of the participants were 
Caucasion. Most of the adult participants are between 25 and 40 years of age. Of the 
child participants, approximately 52 percent were under five years old and 48 percent 
were six to 10 years old. 

The Recovering Parents (RP) program was developed in 1986 by Corporate Child 
Development Fund (CCDF) with a grant from the Children's Trust Fund. Originally, CCDF 
offered child care for the children whose parents were in the program but it quickly 
became apparent that the children had many special needs and that there was an 
opportunity to break the cycle of chemical abuse through earty Intervention. The CCDF 
staff began providing self-esteem building activities for the children In a program called 
"I'm Special." Agrant from The Meadows Foundation helped to expand on the children's 
program, and to produce a manual describing how to replicate the program, making the 
projea a truly cooperative effort. Child & Family Service also received a grant from the 
Junior League and uses its volunteers currently to support the children's program. 

Barriers 



Child &L Family Service, Inc. 
Mathllde Hyams-Flores 
2001 ChlconSt. 
Austin, TX 78722 
512/478-1740 

Funding 

Tuition: Parent fees 

Grants and Contracts: 
United Way 

Junior League of Ajstin 

In-kind: The Junior League of 
Austin provides volunteers for 
the children's program. . 



Tumover in volunteers and lead caregivers is a problem. A permanent source of funding 
is also t>eing sought. 

HighlighU 

The children love to participate in the groups. Parents often notice big changes in their 
children's behavior in the areas of self-esteem and problem-solving. The approach to 
serving the children and parents simultaneously, Ixit In separate groups, provides a 
whollstic, age-appropriale intervention. 
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AVANCE - PARENT EPUCAT ION PROGRAM 



Gloria Rodriguez. Ph.D. 
301 South Frio #3 10 
San Antonio. TX 78207 
512-270-4630 

Funding 

Contributions and Grants 
US Department of Health and 
Human Services 
Head Start Bureau 
Department of Education 
Texas Department of Human 
Services, Regions 9 and 11 
City of San Antonio 
City of Houston 

United Way of San Antonio and 

Bexar County 
United Way of the 

Texas Gulf Coast 
Levi Strauss Foundation 
Foundation for Child Development 
Handy Andy Stores 
Panhandle Eastern 
Powell Foundation 
Houston Endowment 
Carnegie Corporation of 

New York 
Hasbro Children's Foundation 
Brown Foundation 
Harris County Child Protective 

Services Fund 
Kraft/General Foods Fund 
Tenneco Corporation 
Maxwell House Coffee 
Enron Corporation 



Program Description 

AVANCE is a community-based, norvprofit organization that was started in 1 973. Its main 
purpose is to strengthen and support families. The program operates in three ways: 1) by 
providing direct services to families with an eye tov^/ard strengthening the famify unit, 
preventing child abuse and educational problems, and stabilizing family economic conditions. 
2) by conducting research on the conditions and factors associated with poverty and other 
socioeconomic problems in highn-isk communities. 3) by operating a national training center 
to share with and disseminate infomnatlon to other service providers and policymakers. It uses 
a 'Whole-family approach to offer activities for children and parents. AVANCE operates a 
number of projects in several settings, including public housing projeos, converted child<are 
centers, churches, schools, and diverse community center^. 

The core aaivity is a nine-month parenting program that teaches parenting skills and positive 
parent<h ild interaction, offers social support, and informs parents about community services 
Parents attend weekly parenting classes that are divided into three one-hour segments The 
first hour focuses on toy-making, followed by an hour of parenting skills that covers such topics 
as child development and discipline The third hour covers community av^reness. including 
information on available community services and how to access them. 

While parents are participating in classes, their children are involved in developmentally- 
appropriate enrichment activities In addition to center-based activities, monthly home visits 
are made to each participant by former AVANCE graduates. During these visits, parents have 
an opportunity to talk with someone one-on-one about their participation in the program 
Videotapes are made of parent<hild interactions to be used for instruaion during class. 

After completion of the parenting program, participants are encouraged to continue with 
AVANCE's literacy program. AVANCE supplements its programs with support services such as 
transportation, crisis intervention, a toy lending library, food bank, medical care, and referrals 
for social services 

Highlights 

AVANCE has been helping San Antonio develop parenting and personal skills for 18 years 
During thoseyears. thousandsof mothers, childrenand families have been enriched as a result 
of this program established by San Antontan Gloria Rodriguez AVANCE is cited in the Inspector 
General's Report on Services- Integration for Families and Children in Crisis, included as one 
of 1 0 outstanding family literacy programs in the Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Literacy 
book. First Teachers 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York recently funded an extensive four-year evaluation of 
the program. The evaluation revealed that after completing the parent education classes, 
participants are more likel>' than a group of comparison mothers to see themselves as their 
children's teachers, to oppose severe punishment practices, to demonstrate positive interactions 
with their children, and to nurturing of their children 

AVANCE participated in three national demonstration projects for the prevention of child 
abuseandneglectt>etweenl979andl991 Presently, it participatesinoneof26comprehenstve 
child development programs, and is a subcontractor for an Evenstart Project in San Antonio 
and for Project FIRST in Houston. 
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PARENT EDUCATION PARTNERSHIP 



Program Description 

The Parent Education Partnership Program (PEPP) is a program of the Bryan Independent 
School District (BISD). The program uses two curricula for parenting education. Parents As 
Teachers (PAT) and Practical Parent Education (PPE), that have been identified by the 
Children's Trust Fund of Texas as model programs. The program offers monthly home visits, 
monthly group meetings with free child care, and semi-annual developmental screenings 
provided by four parent educators Through this direa. one-on-one contact, parent 
educators are able to identify specific needs and to provide referrals for appropriate services . 
Participating families are multicultural and span all socioeconomic levels: one parent 
educator is bilingual During the 1 99 1 -92 school year, the PEPP staff conducted four-week 
sessions on nine BISD school campuses; seven elementary campuses, a six-week teen 
parenting course at the high school, and a district-wide "Spanish only" course. The topics 
were Understanding the Familyasa Whole. Enhancing Your Child's Self-Esteem. Choosing 
Effeaive Discipline Techniques, and Sibling Rivalry All parents served by PEPP have access 
to toys and books in the Parent Resource Center on the first and third Thursdays of every 
month and receive a bimonthly newsletter. "Milestones " 

With more than 20 percent of the Brazos County population in poveny, BISD recognized 
the positive effects of helping parents "help" children before they enter school, and 
chose to adopt the Missouri Parents As Teachers program. Two part-time parent 
educators were hired in 1 989 to serve a maximum of 50 families; the program 
expanded to 125 families in 1990, and 140 families in 1 991 . As awareness of the 
program spread, the original Parents As Teachers curriculum was expanded to Include a 
threeto five-year-old component in addition to the birth to three-yearnDid component. 
Additionally, parent educators received training in the Practical Parent Education 
curriculum in order to provide positive parenting tools for parents of children of all ages 

Barriers 

In the two-year history of the program, funding has shifted from private donations to state 
moniestolocal district funding, and funding isstilla problem. Long-rangeplanning has been 
difficult since the program has changed both in scope and in funding sources A five-year 
proposal has been completed and submitted to Bryan ISD administration. 

Highlights 

Broad-based awareness of and community support for parenting education has been a 
major accomplishment. The program has been responsible for referral of over 60 children 
for further medical services regarding developmental delays Coordination of a "first ever" 
vision, hearing , and immunization clinic was accomplished. There is also a successful 
collaboration with Junior League of Bryan/College Station; Texas A&M University Alpha Phi 
Omega. andTexas A&M University. Departments of Psychology and Education, in utilization 
of volunteers 




Jeannie M. Goss 
2200 Villa Maria Rd. 
BryaaTX 77802 
409/774-7883 

Funding 

Contributions and Grants: 
Texas Education Agency 

Parent Involvement 
Parent Education Funds 
The Junior League of Bryan/ 

College Station, Inc. 

In-kind Texas ASiM University 
Departments of Psychology, 
Education; TexasA&M University 
Alpha Phi Omega Service 
Organization 
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SCHOOL-AGE PARENT CENTtll 



Linda Corral 
2231 Arizona Ave. 
El Paso, TX 79930 
915/779-4303 

Funding 

Contributions and Grants: 
TEA Region XIX Consortium 
Grant 



Program Description 

The School^e Parerit Center Is a program of tiPie Et Paso Independent School District. Its 
purposes are to keep pregnant teens In school and to prepare them to be contributing 
adults. In 1975, the El Paso ISD recognized the adverse consequences resulting from 
undereducated teen parents. The SchooJ^e Parent Center was developed to meet the 
unique needs of approximately 250 girls per year. The program, which Is voluntary for the 
students. Is designed to meet the physical and medical needs of pregnant teens as well as 
offer an education alternative. 

The School-Age Parent Center offers required academic courses; physical education. 
Including Lamaze childbirth classes; parenting education for school-age parents; child 
development; foods and nutrition; and an apparel course. The School-Age Parent Center, 
currently located on the campus of the Technical Center of El Paso ISD, also takes 
advantage of many vocational and special programs to meet the needs of disadv -ntaged, 
handicapped, special needs, and high-risk students. Services available to all students at the 
Technical Center Include vocational assessment, dropout prevention counseling, remedial 
and supplementary support for academic courses, and dropout recovery programs. 

Students stay at the Program for the entire day unless they are enrolled in vocational classes 
at the Technical Certter. Having the two schools on the same campus has Increased the 
numl>er of students registering for vocatlorvil classes. The on-campus child care enables 
the students to attend both schools while their children are nearby. 

Originally, pregnant teens were placed In a homebound program. As the numbers of 
pregnant teens continued to Increase and educational needs became more demanding, 
the program was tried at several different sites. The program soon emerged as an Integral 
part of the dropout prevention strategies of El Paso ISD and was located at the Technical 
Center. In 1990, 86percentofthestudentswereclasslfiedas ethnic minorities. Students 
from It to21yearsof agearet)eing served bytheprogram,andthemedlan age Is 15tol6 
years old. 

ftarriers 

Existing policies conceming pregnant teens needed to be revised and the school board, 
administrators, and the community needed education conceming the problem of teenage 
pregnancy and its effect on the community. Other problems Included Identifying the 
needs that a program of this type would encompass obtaining funds; securing a facility, 
identifying a faculty, creating a curriculum, and making the program an attractive 
alternative to students who needed It. 



Highlights 

The program has been successfijl because of the variety of services It offers at one location 
for the students. Communit>' collaboration resulted in a $250,000 consortium grant from 
Texas Education Agency. 
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SINGLE PAREPiT DROP-OUT PREVENTION 



Project Description 

Single Parent Drop-Out Prevention Is a program of the Santa Fe Independent School 
District. The Program provides special educational and child-care assistance to help 
single parents and pregnant teens remain In school. Students enroll In the regular 
vocational eclucation program and receive counseling and training. Staff memt)ers 
developed a two-semester course, "Adolescent Parenting,' that has received TEA'S 
"exemplary program" approval. It addresses teen parenting needs, including career 
decisionmaking, health care, stress management, nutrition, positive parenting t)ehav- 
lors, pregnancy prevention, and the selection of doctors, chlid<are centers, and service 
providers. The teacher/coordinator conducts a support group for single parents who 
are unable to enroll In this class. A lending library provides books. Capes, videos, and 
other Information on pregnancy, parenting, careers, and self-development. Pregnant 
and parenting teens are also provided opportunities to develop computer sicills. The 
population served is primarily Anglo , with one-third of the students toeing Hispanic. 

(n 1 985, concern developed over the growing number of pregnant teens in Santa Fe 
schools. As a result of this concern, a proposal was developed for funding. Community 
support consisted of mentors and mini-field trips. An advisory council was also formed 
that included school personnel, community memt)ers, county and state officials and 
employees. Local state-approved child-care centers are provided through grants. 

Barriers 

One barrier to overcome has been the need to develop community awareness that teen 
pregnancy in Texas is a growing problem that doesn't just affect the pregnant giri and 
her family, but every taxpayer in the state of Texas. 



Edwina Campt>ell 

Santa Fe Independent School 

District 
P.O. Box 370 
Santa Fe, TX 77510-0370 
409/925-3526, ext. 226 

Funding 

Cari D. Perkins Grant 



Highlights 

Over 62 students have been served in some way in this small district. Many are still in 
regular school or in the GED program that has been implemented in the Santa Fe school. 
Twenty have graduated, seven have received their GED, two Joined Job Corps, and 1 1 
have been or will be attending college. More than 20 are working at Jobs. As of this 
date, no students have had a second pregnancy. The teen fathers have taken part in 
this program in an increasing numt)er and accepted responsibility in childrearing. 
Through this program, the drop-out rate has decreased among pregnant and parenting 
teens. 
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PREGNANCY EDUCATION & PARENTING 



Anita Hinojosa 

Corpus Christ! Independent 

School DIstnct 
P. O. Drawer 110 
Corpus Christi, TX 78403 
512/886-9053 

Funding 

Contritxitlons and Grants: 
Texas Education Agency School- 
Age Parents grants 
Corpus Christ! ISD Compensa- 
tory Education Funds 

In-kind: (oca! organizations and 
individuals 



Program Description 

The goals of the Pregnancy Education and Parenting (PEP) program are to help schooJ^ge 
parents, t>oth mothers and fathers, achieveacademically, plan a career, and graduate from 
high school; provide access to information on pregnancy, parenting, family living, 
governmental and community-based support services, and school-based health care; and 
recover students who have dropped out of school due to Issues related to pregnancy and 
parenting. 

To participate In the PEP program, a student must be pregnant or be a parent eligible to 
attend a CCISD school, enroli in one of five parenting classes offered each semester, enroll 
In a vocational education course if age 1 6years or older, and adhere to CCISD's attendance 
guidelines. Each participant has a counsdor/case manager to assist them in educational 
and career planning. Individual and family counseling are available as needed. The 
counselor/case manager coordinates available sendees from government agencies and 
community organizations, as needed. Transportation to school, employment and 
progranvrelated appointments also may be fumished. 

Child care Is provided at campus Infant Care Centers for students who are attending school 
and, when applicable, white working. There are Infant Care Centers at four of the six high 
school campuses, with plans to add one more for the 1 992-93 school year. Child care Is 
provided for babies ranging In age from two weeks to two years, at no cost to the parents. 
The PEP program counselors work with students to utilize the Child Care Management 
System and Head Start program for older children. 

At this time, the ages of the participants range from 1 3 to 2 1 years. The ethnicity of the 
PEP Program is approximately 68 percent Hispanic, seven percent AfrlcarvAmerican, 23 
percent Anglo, and two percent other. Currently, there are 235 teen parents participating 
in this program. The need to support schoo^age parents in obtaining their educational 
goals was obvious when the dropout rate for this population increased. Even though 
CCISD has a Teenage Mothers School, there was no continuity of services when the 
students returned to their home school. The barriers of day care, transportation, 
knowledge of parenting, budgeting money, and lack of familial support became so 
overwhelming that educational goals were lost. Through the Texas Education Agency 
School-Age Parents Grant and CCISD's Compensatory Education funding, these services 
are now available to teen parents attending CCISD schools. 

Barriers 

The program has tried to increase community awareness of the difficulties teeri parents 
face and that educating the students will improve the quality of life for everyone. 

There has also been a struggle to encourage positive recognition for the Infant Care 
Centers on the high school campuses and get teachers and students from other school 
programs involved in mak^g the Infant Care Centers a successful experience for the 
babies. 

Trie program also provides information to the public so they will know that educating two 
generations of at-risk children Is definitely worth the time and money. Funding also 
continues to t>e a barrier that must be overcome. 
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Highlights 

Positive comments from PEP Participants are highlights for the staff, especially the positive 
feeling student have when they walk across the stage to accept their diplomas. Other 
highlights are having students accepted at college who never thought they could do it, 
seeing students t>ecome Independent and self-assured, and seeing students use the 
parenting skills from the classes. 
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BABY RATTLERS CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



Program Description 

The Baby Rattlers Child Development Center and SchookAge Pregnancy and Parenting 
Program Is a service of the San Marcos In dependent School District. Its mission Is to help 
teen-age parents graduate from high school with an employable skill and/or go on to 
training or college so they will reach their potential and become productive tax-paying 
citizens. The program provides educational opportunities in the public schools that 
Include basic literacy Instruction, parenting training, counseling, vocational guidance 
andtralnlngtogalnamarketableskill. Supportservlceslndudechlldcare, traisportation, 
a social worker, a nurse to monitor the health of mothers and bat>ies, help In obtaining 
child support, orvcampus Well Baty Clinic and WIC classes, a JTPA youth counselor, 
homebound program, and tutoring. Students may attend the traditional program or the 
haif<iay program at the PRIDE Alternative Center. 

The child care is really a "Pre" Head Start program that educates both the parent and the 
child. The program Is available to ail school^age parents in the San Marcos CISD. Over 
the last five years, the ethnic distribution has been approximately 96 percent Hispanic, 
two percent Anglo and two percent AfricanWnerican. The ages of the participants 
range from 1 3 to 2 1 years of age, although Special Education allows up to 23 years of 
age. There Is a high percentage of special education students. 

Originally, theself<ontalned Special Education class for teen-aged mothers did not have 
child care. Many students dropped out v^en they went back to rcgularschool because 
they had no care for their babies. One day, a very special teen-age mother brought Into 
class a newspaper article about a school that provided child care. From that, a decision 
was made to write a g rant proposal for funds to establish child care at San Marcos CISD. 
Child care was provided by contracting with private child<are centers, and additional 
grants provided money to build on-campus childKiare facilities with parenting classes, a 
well baby clinic and WIC, transportation, and social services. Since then, the program 
has grown. 



Baby Rattlers Child Development 
Center/School-Age Pregnancy & 
Parenting Program 
Frances Longley 
POBox 1087 

San Marcos, TK 78667-1087 
512/353-6714 



Funding 

Grants and contracts: State 
Compensatory Education funds; 
Cart Perkins Vocational Educa- 
tion funds 

Fundraising: selling homemade 
gingertxead houses at Christmas 

Irhkind: The Kiwanis Club built 
playground swings, others do- 
nate $200-3 $00 per year. 



Barriers 



There has been some prejudice In the community and school against unmarried teenage 
parents. Cultural and socio/economlc conditions do not encourage "full" education for 
females so they can reach their potential. 

Highlights 

Increasing numt>ers of school-age parents are graduating and getting Jobs. One of the 
students has completed two years of college. The greatest success story is the 16-year- 
old mother of two who returned to school after a two-year absence and is on the Honor 
Roll. In doing this, she has also escaped from dependence on a physically and 
emotionally abusive older husband. 
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SEGUIN 



Sue Kaulfus.Dlreaor 
P.O. Box 31 

Seguin.TX 78 156-0031 
512/372-5770 

Funding 

JobTraining Partnership Act, In- 

School Youth Program; 
Carl D. Perkins 
Texas Education Agency 



Program Description 

The goals of the Parent^g Program are to recover and retain pregr^nt and pareiting 
sTudeLts of school age until they graduate. The host of the program Is Seguin ISD. a publ^ 
schoXrpSao12thgrade.T^ieprogrampro^^ 

TschS a^XS^ getthe'tSstart possible. Transportation is provided toand 
from sc?.o^and social sendee agencies for participants. Other sendees ^^^^^ J^^ 
sSinga^neededJorthelndividuaistudent in the areas ofsut^^ 

and ch id care, as well as psychological and vocational counseling, parenting 
STt? thTfom. of a Class for aedVduring the school day; video lending library on 
S^lTar^S^rt^; vocational education to obtain a marketable sidll by graduation; 
SSirof?^munltyresoorcesandgovernmentagencies;andanon*reat«..^^^^^ 

sCSSXe atmosphere vv^ere the schoo^^ged parent may develop Into a r^urtunng self- 
uSpo^^g adult. The mission of the Seguin ISD Parenting Program Is to 'ntervene and 
mpSe quality of life for young families In Seguin, Guadalupe bounty and T«^s Jo 

do t^^s the program seeics out teenage parenst in the community and provides then, h 

meSo Sriprovethelrlives arid the Ih/esof^^^ 

TNId aUise. ilSteracy and hopelessness by offering the tools with which VO^'ng parenu 
ma/ develop a sense of pride and accomplishment. Parents who ^^^^ a healthy ^l^ 
esSem are better parents and citizens, and their children, the school, community, and 
SfeTros^?Srr?ult . Education, keeping children in school, is the Icey to success^ The 
^TogSm s':;^ African-American, An^erican ind^n, ^-^^'^^^ 
Uom educationally and economically disadvantaged backgrounds, with the greatest 
number of participants being of Hispanic origin. 

Barriers 

The most complex issue in this program is a moral one. A portion of t^l^ P°P;;;f 
thataorogramofthistypeencouragesandcondonesteen pregnancy. Funding is another 
Sue TsMchooi dSiricts cannot afford the thousands of dollars necessary to prov.de 
Child care and transporattion. 

Highlighu 

The Mini Mats Chlld^are Center on campus is proving to be a great success^ ^^^Ttl 
child- care center on campus has given the child-care providers and director a chance to 
no t on^wi^ me parents, b^t with the children on a day-tcx^^ basl. Parenmg ,s 
not only taught it is modeled and the positive results are seen daib^. The parenting 
program iSing a positive effect on the dropout problem. The students in me program 
ale provided with child care and transportation free of charge. They receive personal 
counseling and are closely supenrised by the director. 
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PREGNANCY, EDUCATJON & PARENTING PROGRAM 



Program Description 

The Pregnancy, Education and Parenting Program |PEP) is located In the Abilene 
Independent School District (AISDl, which Is a public school for Pre4c through 12th 
grade. The PEP Program serves schoolnage students In Abilene who are pregnant and 
students who are parents. Pregnant students have a choice of staying on their home 
campus or attending an alternative campus. Educational counseling is provided and an 
individualized Education Career Plan for each student reflects grade^propdate 
academic, parenting, and Job readiness courses. Tutorials, Saturday school, and 
hometx>und services are available to all program participants to help them nrwilntaln their 
studies. The purposes of the PEP Program are to reduce the numt)er of students who 
dropout of school due to pregnancy or parenthood, to recoveryoung parents who are 
under the age of 2 1 years back into the educational system, and to assist students in 
their endeavor to obtain a high school diploma. A counselor provides group. Individual, 
peer, and career counseling for participants. The PEP program serves a population 
comprised of Hispanic, Anglo, and African-American students. Seventy-five percent of 
the students are economically disadvantaged and all are considered at-risk youth. 

The Idea for the program began in January 1 989, when a group of Home Economic 
personnel became concerned atx)ut the numt)er of teen pregnancies and the numt)er 
of students v/ho were dropping out of school due to pregnancy or parenthood. Several 
months were spent talking to principals, counselors and other school officials to make 
them aware of the problem. 

Barriers 

At first it was difficult to get key people in the district to listen to concerns atx)ut the 
problems of teen pregnancy. The biggest barrier was the short time frame available to 
implement the program. 

HtghlighU 

The AISD PEP Program has broughi32 dropouts t)ack into the educational process. Since 
the establishment of the program in January 1 990, 37 student parents have graduated. 
The PEP Program was selected the TEA Home Economic Division as one of six 
exemplary programs in the state. The PEP child-care center was inspected for the first 
time In January 1992 and it passed the Inspection successfully! 




Betty Welsslnger 
2905 N, 6th 
Abilene, TX 79603 
915/677-1444, Ext. 222 

Funding 

Contritxitlons and Grants: 
Texas Employment Commission 
1 6. 1 52and 21 . IHSpeclalState 
Grant for pregnant/parenting 
students; Texas Department of 
Human Services Child Care Marv 
agement Services, Child Nutri- 
tion Program; 

In-Kind: donations from the lo- 
cal district Includes building, 
salaries, utilities, insurance; 
Kiwanis Club. 
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[i^Kj^ PARENT OMBUDSMAN PROGRAM 



JoAnne Duncan. Coordinator 
Dallas Independent School 
District 

HOI S. Akard 
Dallas, TX 752 15 
214/565-6700 

Funding 

Contritxitlons and Grants: 
Texas Education Agency, 
Chapter i 



Program Description 

The Parent Ombudsman Program Is part of the Dallas Independent School District (DISD), 
Which is a public school system for Pre* to 12th grade. This program sen/es Chapter I 
students m kindergarten through third grade who are at risk because of ^^oniC' social, 
academic or emotional problems. The Parent Ombudsman Program provides individual 
counseling, consultation and referral sendees to students and their families. It encourages 
parental involvement in the schools by conducting needs assessments of families n«ds 
and interests and scheduling meetings, workshops and training to meet the needs. 
Ombudsmen establish a woridng Parent Advisory Council on each school campus to 
facilitate parental involvement and participation In the decision^naking process. The DISD 
Parent Ombudsman Program takes a case mangement approach in providing sen/ices to 
families Its mission Is to provide direct services to families of Chapter I students in order 
to alleviate non-school factors that adverse^ affect school attendance and the academic 
progress of students. 

The concept of social service in the school was developed In the early 1900s on the East 
Coast The programs were designed to improve the childs use of the school. In the 1 930s, 
Dallas and other Texas citites recognized the need for visiting teacher services in the 
schools. By the 1 970's, DISD was able to Initiate visiting teacher services for Chapter I 
students as a result of Title I legislation. 

Barriers 

An Initial barrier was the acceptance of parental involvement as a viable component in the 
public schools. The Parent Ombudsman Program continues to be challenged to find ways 
to Involve parents in their children's education in a meaningful capacity. Reaching out to 
parents in a large urban district, with a student enrollment characterized by multi-ethnic, 
multicultural backgrounds, continues to be the goal. 

Highlights 

The program's greatest success has been the Ombudsmen's ability to positively affea the 
attendance and academic progress of at-risk students. Studies conducted by the DISD 
Department of Testing and Evaluation have shown that students who were at risk of 
dropping out because of poor attendance or home and social problems were able to 
perform better in school because of direct sendees provided by Parent Ombudsmen. 
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CHILDREN'S CONNECTION 



Program Description 

The Child Care Connection of Austin, Inc., is a non-profit organization established In 
19^7 to receive funds for the Implementation of activities recommended tjy the Austin 
Child Care Council . The Council secured an agreement to provide space for a newspaper 
column on child care. The column Is called The Children's Connection,* and its primary 
goal is to provide a questiorvand-answer column In the ncwpaper for the dissemination 
of infomiatlon about child grovyth and development. The column, written by Cheryl 
Coggins-Fmk, informs the public about positive chlldrearing and family strengthenlr^ 
practices. The Child Care Connection of Austin, Inc. Is dedicated to securing a strong 
future for Austin t>y promoting and developing a high-quality chlld<are system. "The 
Children's Connection" column reaches readership in Travis and surrounding counties. 

The Child Care Connection of Austin, Inc. and the Austin Child Care Council identified 
the need forsuch a column through surveys of providers, employers, and parents. It was 
discovered that the information regarding young children and their growth environment 
outside the home was needed on a regular t>asls In the community at large. Therefore, 
with the grant from the Children's Trust Fund and the commitment from the /^stin 
American-Statesman to run the column at no charge, the column is printed three times 
a weelc and addresses a variety of concerns. 



Joene Grtssom 

Child Care Connection of Austin, 
Inc. 

6836 Austin Center Blvd., 

Suite 180 
Austin, TX 78731 
512/345-3900 



Funding 

Contributions and Grants: The 
Children's Trust Fund of Texas; 
RGK Foundation. 



Barriers 

The barriers to The Children's Connection" column were securing the funds and 
newspaper space for a committed period of three years. Also, securing funds after this 
initial grant period ends. 



Highlights 

The Children's Connection" column is being published seven Texas newspapers. 
Child-care centers report giving copies of the column to parents. 
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PARTNERS FOR PARENTING 



Dr. Dorothy James 
Texas A & M University 
203 Special Services Bidg. 
College Statioa TX 

77843-2251 
409/845^496 

Funding 

Tuition 

Contributions and Grants: 
Children's Trust Fund of Texas, 
Texas Department of Health 



Program Description 

Partners for Parenting is a program hosted Texas A & M University through its 
Invofvement In the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. The Partners program is a 
collaborative effort initiated In 1989 with the Children's Trust Fund of Texas, to help 
communities develop parenting education programs. 

The goal of the program is to positively impact the quality of parenting and to reduce the 
risk of child abuse. TTie program provides assistance in needs assessment, program 
development, curriculum selection, mariceting, implementation and evaluation. The 
program Initiates community collatXD rations for parenting education and offers support for 
resource development leadership development, and sidll enhancement. 

In 1989, four groups of community leaders across Texas Identified parenting as an 
educational need to be addressed by the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. During the 
same period, the Children's Trust Fund of Texas vi/as seeking a statewide program to impact 
the quality of parenting across Texas and to promote the mission of the agency to reduce 
child abuse. 



Barriers 

There Is resistance to networking between state agencies because of funding restrictions. 
In addition, agencies attempt to maintain their "turT at community, county and state 
levels. Leadership at the community level to initiate and develop coalitions had to be 
fostered. There was frustration at the time lag between coalition development and 
program Implementation. 



Highlights 

A cumculum library Is available for local programs to access. The library currently houses 
95 different curricula, and received over 800 requests for Information In 1990-91 . The 
program has established 125 parenting coalitions and approximately 800 coalition 
members have been trained. More than 1 1,341 volunteer hours were contributed In 
1990, along with 7,401 facultyhours. More than 25,000 parents were Involved In classes 
In 1 989-90, and approximately 394 classes were Initiated In 1 990-9 1 . Ninety-one percent 
of parents indicated they changed one or more parenting practices as a result of their 
participation In the Partners for Parenting program. 
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TEXAS COMNECTION 



Program Description 

The Texas Connection Is an automated bulletin board computer system that provides 
Infomiatlon atx)Ut services available to the cWerty and their families. The Texas 
Conneaion Is presently maintained within the offices of the Texoma Council of 
Governments, a contracted service with funds from the Texas Department of Aging, 
among other agencies. The IXJlletin board operates on a simple4o-foilow menu and 
is available 24 hours a day. The user or caller must have a computer, telephone line, 
modem, and communication software. Since all Information is maintained and updated 
in one central database, the user calls the central system to seek inf omnation and to print 
screens of Information. The Texas Connection was developed out of a need to improve 
acces' to Information by multiple gatekeepers who counsel with the cWerty and their 
caregivers. 

A dependent care grant received in 1 988 permitted the creation of a regional Business 
Task Force on Aging. This task force consisted of over 15 personnel directors 
representing corporations in the Texoma region. One of the major concerns expressed 
by this group focused on the difficulty of identifying eidercare services for employee- 
caregivers. After lengthy research of existing software that could provide automated 
access to information. It was determined to be too expensive to purchase a software 
license for each company interested in accessing eldercare sersi'ices. The concept of 
accessing information through a bulletin board evolved. 

Barriers 

One of the major l^arrlers to be overcome was encouraging agencies with computers 
to ieam to use their systems for activities other than word processing. In addition, 
concern was expressed initially by Information and referral program operators that the 
Texas Connection would attempt to replace the personal consultation and assistance 
offered by an l£iR specialist. 

Highlights 

The Texas Connection provides a means to disseminate information to a broad array of 
user groups, offers a way to keep data up-to-date for alt users, eliminates duplication of 
staff time spent updating individual resource files, eliminates printing and mailing costs 
associated with directory publication and update, and provides a reference tool forthose 
who need quick access to timely information. 




Janis Gray 
Texoma Council of 

Governments 
1 0000 Grayson Dr. 
Denison, IX 75020 
903/786-2955 

Funding 

Contributions and Grants: 
Texas Depaitment of Housing 
and Community Affairs 
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CARA Y CORAZON 



Steve We!ch,Dnjg Psychologist 
Federal Correctional Institute at 

Bastrop 
P.O. Box 730 
Bastrop, Tx 78602 
512/321-3903 

Funding 

|f>kind: staff time 



Program Description 

The Cara y CovBZdn (Face and Heart) Program Is a group program offered at the Federal 
Correctional Institute at Bastrop. The program Is based on a parenting program developed 
by Corporate Child Development Fund that Is culturetoed and designed to help 
Hispanic-America understand their role as f>arents In a multl cultural society. In the Cara 
y Corazdn model, participants examine their relationship with their children and other 
famliy members, and they are given opportunities to reflca on their own childhoods and 
the cultural traditions that were part of their families. Four essential cultural values 
discussed in the program are: dlgnldad (dignity or self worth), respeto (respect or honor); 
conflanza (intuitive bonding or trust), and carino (love,nurturance, and warmth). These 
basic values fom> the basis for all discussions about cstabJlshJng healthy family relation, 
ships. The classes help participants use their cultural strengths to heal the pain in their 
family. 

In the original model, participants are given "en casa" activities to practice with their 
families. With the program at the prison, the focus Is modiried to offer Inmates an 
opportunivy to discuss the values of Hispanic culture, to heip them with personal growth, 
and to teach them how to develop and maintain healthy relationships. Ideas are shared 
for regaining their rich Hispanic traditions, positive family rituals, constructive self- 
discipline, and positive communication sicills. 

The classes are conducted In Spanish and participation is voluntary. Classes are offered 
once a week for a 1 Om series. 

The program has the complete support of the institute's administration and there is interest 
In providing more types of personal and family-strengthening classes for various inmate 
populations. 

Barriers 

Currently the materials are only available In English. Having Spanish-language materials 
for the participanu and facilitator would be helpful. 

Highlights 

The director feels that the Inmates are more connected with this program than they have 
been in any other program . He hopes that, by word of mouth, more Inmates wll I volunteer 
for future classes. In an environment that Is very controlled, there are few opportunities 
for Inmates to make a commitment to attend a program of this type. This program 
represents an opportunity for selfnawarv*ness that will prepare Inmates for the day when 
they will t>e released to rejoin society and theirfamllles. Future evaluations should explore 
the Impact that the program has on the Inmate, his family, and ultimately, on recidivism. 
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MAciSTROS FAMItY EFFECTIVENESS & DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



Program Description 

The Maestros Famlty Effectiveness and Development Program Is a prograr-n of the 
Cameron County Housing Authority. Maestros uses the Cara y Coraz6n curriculum 
developed by Corporate Child Development Fund for Texas. This curriculum uses a 
parenting education approach to facilitate better famlty communication and apprecia- 
tion of Hispanic culture. The goal Is to provide guidance to parents In developing 
healthier family relationships and to maintain their cultural ties. 

Classes arc held once a week for a 1 Oweek cycle. The classes average 1 0 to 1 5 parents 
who may opt to go Into Individual counseling or to continue In support groups after 
completion of the course. Parents are recruited vi/hen they apply for housing at the 
Cameron County Housing Authority (CCHA). CCHA will offer parents extra points 
towards their housing application If they enroll In the parenting classes. 

Most of the parents are residents of the Leon Garden Housing Development, and the 
majority are Hispanlcs. Some of the parents enrolled In the program are also court- 
mandated referrals from Child Protective Services. Participants range In age from teens 
to senior citizens, single parents and couples. 

Barriers 

Initially, referrals were difficult to generate. Another bamer was getting parents without 
transportation to the program. Currently, a bus goes to each housing area and picks up 
the parents, bringing them to the classes. There are still some difficulties In providing 
chlld<are services and better solutions are t>elng researched. 

Highlights 

Amajorlty of the participants are originally from interior Mexico, with no extended family 
to help them adjust to a new location or to provide positive role modeling. Many of these 
participants express the difficulty they have had In adjusting to the demands of a new 
culture. They feel their children are torn between their native Mexican culture and their 
desire to fit Into the mainstream Texas population. This program has been able to offer 
them a way of integrating the common values of Hispanlcs in both Mexico and Texas. 
They felt ve;y isolated and now, after the dasses, they are able to mix and share more 
with other people they meet. 

The turnout has been growing, and there Is currently a waiting list for the classes. Ihey 
have designed their ov^ evaluation tool that includes a parent pre- and post-test. 




Belinda Mendoza 
Cameron County Housing 

Ai^thority 
P O 3ox 5806 
Brownsville, TX 78520 
512/54M996 

Funding 

Contributions and Grants: Texas 
Department of Housing and 
Community Affairs 

Texas Commission on Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse 
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PARENTS AGAINST SUBSTAMCE ABUSE (PAS A) PROGRAM 



Raquei Martinez, 
Program Director 
Laredo State Center 
1205 N. Gust 
Laredo, TX 78041 
512/725-5361 

Funding 

Contiitxjtions and Grants: 
Texas Commission on Alcohol 

and Dmg Aixjse (TCADA) 
Texs Department of Mental 

Health and Mental Retarda 

tlon (MHMR) 

In-Kind: Staff time 



Program Descript^ 

The Laredo State Center Is an agency of theTexas Department of Mental Health and Mef )tal 
Retardation located on the USAflexIco border. In a geographic region of the country where 
drugs are prevalent, the mission of the center 1$ to Inform the community that prevention 
and Intervention In $ut)$tance atxjse Is po$$lt>le, and that a program Is available. The Center 
provides a number of programs. Including a prevention and early Inten/cntlon program for 
high-risk youth, ages 10 to 17 years. Marry of these children are referred through the 
juvenile court system, having encountered the system because of their emotional and 
behavioral problems. Thcyouth participate In therapy groups and on an out-patient twsls, 
with the groups emphasizing self-esteem, coping skills, and managing stress. 

To support the youth program the Center offers the Parents Against Substance Abuse 
(PASA) program to the parents of the youth. The PASA program also draws adult 
participants from the methadone treatment program. PASA takes a wholistic approach to 
substance abuse prevention by Involving the entire family the discussion of issues with 
which the family Is struggling. 

PASA uses the Cara y Coraz6n curriculum developed by Corporate Child Development 
Fund for Texas. Parents participate In an eight-week series of classes that meet for two 
hours each week. The curriculum emphasizes pride In Hispanic culture, positive family 
traditions, positive discipline techniques, and positive childhood growth and develop- 
ment. Approximately 15 parents can be accommodated In the series at one time. The 
majority of the people In the PASA program are Hispanic, and many of them are stmggling 
to maintain their cultural Identity and still "fit In" with mainstream society. 

Participants are very committed to the program, calling the facilitator when they cannot 
attend and discussing the content they missed. The facilitators describe the groups as very 
special, recognizing that family members often get In touch with old wounds that have 
neverhealed. Forexample,somemembersdiscioseforthefir5ttlmethattheyweresexually 
abused as a child, or that a grandparent was an addict. Participants whose problems 
cannot be handled In the group are given referrals to appropriate resources right away. 
Facilitators follow-up with the referrals to see If group members have received the 
additional sendees. 
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Barriers 

One of the iimlts of the PASA program is that once the wounds have L)een opened, there 
Is not enough time In the group to heal them. Participants need to use additional sen/ices 
to deal with deepseated problems. Another challenge for the PASA program Is finding 
activities for the younger children while the parents are In session. The local community 
action agency has been approached to offer chlld<:are during the sessions, and the 
possibility of offering a children's version of the parent program Is being explored. 

Activities for children while the parents are In session are sorely needed. Technical 
assistance from Corporate Child Development Fund is toeing arranged to Implement a new 
children's curriculum that may occur simultaneously with the parenting program. 

Highlights 

Training for the Cara y Coraz6n curriculum was provided free of charge by TCADA, which 
enabled staff to participate Initially. Since then, the program has received considerable 
support from the Laredo State Center and will continue to a viable prevention and 
Inten/ention program. One of the belggest highlights is seeing "graduates** of the proram 
volunteering to help others get through the sessions. The participants want others to 
experience the success they felt In the program. 
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THE CRISIS 

Last year. Texas lost 4 1 ,000 of its 1 00,000 chj!d<are providers from licensed centers. Head 
Start classrooms, family day care homes, school age child-care programs, and crisis centers. 
Findings from the Natior«l Child-Care Staffing Study (NCCSS. 1990) indicate that this 41 
percent turnover is a rational average The NCCSS study also revealed that most providers 
left the classroom or closed family childore homes due to low wages and fe»-V benefits. 

It is startling to think of the impact when the continuity in care is interrupted for so many Texas 
children. NCCSS findings indicate that children in centers with higher turnover rates spend 
less time engaged in social activities v/ith peers, more time in aimless wandering, and have 
lower Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test scores compared with children in centers with more 
stable teaching staff Experience tells us that children learn best when they form close, 
affeaionate relationships with their adult caregivers and as more children spend more of 
their waking hours away from home, the need increases for stability in those relationships. 
The impaa of these early years will be reflected in future relationships and patterns for 
learning 

The Worthy Wage Campaign launched in April. 1 992. by the national Child^lare Employee 
Projea and a coalition of 1 50 professional organizations uses one simple sentence to 
describe this crisis The time is now." Not a moment can be wasted in trying to resolve this 
crisis. Across the country, leaders are asking how so many persons dedicated to educating 
and nurtunng young children could breakaway from their relationships with children. For 
the children, it is devastating. For the profession, it is a turning point. Professionals are 
forming exciting new partnerships between associations and policymakers so that solutions 
can be found for the difficult issues at hand. 

COALITION AND ASSOCIATIONS SEEK SOLUTIONS 

Primary caregivers are just one of the many groups working diligently to produce high- 
quality programs for children and families Other key players include resource and referral 
agencies, community college instruaors. Child Development Associate trainers, curriculum 
developers, child advocates, and personnel benefits managers. A number of statewide 
coalitions are making long-term commitments to improving the delivery system for early 
childhood services in Texas 

In 1986. under Helen Farabee's leadership, the United Way of Texas Child-Care Working 
Group organized to support changes in federal funding for child care The group focuses 
on communication between professionals and reaching concensus on child<are public 
policy issues The Working Group's role in educating legislators resulted in the adoption of 
the "Critical Elements' and "Basic Principles for Child-Care in Texas' by the legislature 
Legislative advocacy networks, such as the Texas Association for the Education of Young 
Children (TAEYC) Legislative LINKS initiative, have also sprung up to support legislation for 
children The commitment by these professionals and child advocates was instrumental in 
keeping the industry informed during the last legislative session. 

Another group. The Ad Hoc Committee for the Revision of Minimum Standards for Licensed 
Child Care Facilities, was established by the Texas Department of Human Services (TDHb; 
Licensing Division to ^eview and revise the standards to ensure the safety and well being of 
Texas children. Two other bodies that advise TDHS are the Texas Planning Council and the 
Child Care Advisory Committee One group developing training models is the Texas 
Education Agency's 2+2 Advisory Committee This group has developed a model for 
training child-care workers in the last two years of high school and then adding two years 
of additional training at a community college Future plans include theaddition of two more 
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years of education at a four-year institution, or the 2+2+2 model. Another group working to 
develop new allies and resources for the field is Advisory Committee of the Texas Work and 
Families Clearirvghouse Under the auspices of the Texas Employment Commission, this group 
addresses issues related to employers and their involvement with work-family issues. 

As the issues have become tougher and tougher to resolve, professional associations have 
taken on newrolesto strengthen the profession. The Texas Association of Child-Care Resource 
and Referral Agencies, Texas Association for Schooh^ge Care, Texas Association for the 
Education of Young Children, Texas Ucensed Child<are Association, Ptofessior^l Administrator's 
Credentialing Board, and Texas Professional Home Child-Care Association have all grown 
tremendously in their ability to connect professionals for common causes in these membership 
organizations. Each of these efforts, taken together, are a formidable force making significant 
contributions to the improvement of programs for children 

VALUING DIVERSITY 

A key ingredient in improving child<are programs is dialogue about the diverse needs of 
children and the child-care community. Groups such as the Black Coalition of Concerned 
CitizensforChiid-Care IBCCCCC) have voiced their concerns about the equitable disbursement 
of public funds to child<are vendors and ensuring fair distribution of subsid ized spaces so that 
families can find care in their own neighborhoods Another concern voiced by many 
professionals is the need to recognize the unique cultural kjentities and special needs of 
children. The BCCCCC has reinforced the need for child-care providers to lelp children feel 
proud of their cultural identities by offering them culturally^ppropriate role models The 
inclusive Child-Care Projeaand the Association for Retarded Citizens are working diligently to 
ensure that children with special needs are included in mainstream child<are programs 
Bilingual, multi-cultural educators are developing new orientation materials and curricula for 
meeting' the needs of Spanish-speaking providers and children. These are signs that 
professionals are responding to the diverse needs of providers, children, and families 

A VISION FOR A BETTER TOMORROW 

In May 1 991, Governor Ann Richards establishing the Texas Head Start Collaboration Project 
TaskForce, a workgroupfrequently called 'thework group of all workgroups ' TheTaskForce 
represents'all interested parties from trie other projects identified above. While the Governor's 
directive initially called on the Collaboration Task Force 'to develop a statewide plan to more 
effG-ctively integrate and maximize services for at-risk children and families,' the task force 
members made a commitment to develop a plan for all children, not just those served by at- 
risk programs 

The many difficult issues affecting the profession stem from the faa thrt distinaiy different 
histories ha^ye created separate funding streams, regulations, professional preparation, 
curricula, training paths, and staffing patterns for public Pre-kand Head Start programs and 
private child care centers and homes. It is little wonder, then, that these groups have struggled 
to merge different viev\^ of the profession and the delivery of services to children. Some 
recurring themes, however, have cross-cutting significance that affea the supply of quality 
child care in every setting 

STAFFING KEY INGREDIENT 

The single most critical issue in programs for young children today is the availability of trained 
professionals Most child<are center directors print tvwce as many W-2 forms at the end of the 
year as they have positions, because each position is filled twice The issues are complex and 
stem from intricately interwoven problems Traditionally, child<are was somethir^g families 
got for free from mothers or relatives, and the true cost of care has not been figured into family 
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budgets In the last decade, while the majority of American salaries increased with the cost 
of living, chlld<are salaries decreased 27 percent Child care programs depend on parent 
tuition for approximately 75 percent of their Income, resulting in a very direct relationship 
between parent fees and staff salaries Low fees limit wages and employee benefits to only 
the compulsory social security and workers compensation, some paid training time, and free 
or reduced child<are (NCCSS. 1 990). 

Salaries are not commensurate with the responsibility or v^h other positions requiring equal 
amounts of professional preparation Although a higher percentage of female child<are 
employees have some college education as compared to other women in the work force 
(NCCSS. 1990). their salaries are half that of comparably -educated women. When 
compared to men's salaries, the disparity is even greater. 

One of the barriers to professional recognition is that there is no comprehensive preparation 
system for teachers of young children and. thus, there are no standard requirements for 
child-care teachers Th<? debate about who is a professional childore teacher started years 
ago and continues today Because of the enormous demand for workers in the child<are 
industry and the very low wages, almost anyone has been able to 'get a job' in a children's 
program In fact, for some time now. it has become the custom in many child<are programs 
to hire firstand train later. Most family home child<are businesses were providing care long 
before they were registered with the state This practice of working firstand then discovering 
later that training and skill are needed to become a "professional' comes from the myth that 
'anyone can work with childreri." a m^yth that is hopefully being dispelled 

EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS BEGIN TO IMPLEMENT THE VISION 

Against the many obstacles of low wages and high staff turnover, the exemplary programs 
in this chapter are beginning to address a vision to make high quality child care available and 
affordable in Texas Entrepreneurial organizations such as The Child-Care Company in 
Dallas. Initiatives for Children in Houston, and Austin Families. Inc.. have established 
innovative projects for recruiting, training and accrediting family child<are providers with 
funding from private sources Others are collaborating to ensure that children with special 
needs are included in all programs, a mission of the Inclusive Child Care Projea involving 
sites in San Antonio. Houston, and Lubbock The 2+2 Tech Prep and East Texas Baptist 
University Ti a ining programs are demonstrating new ways to provide training :o prepare 
child-care teachers The CDA training programs at San Antonio Community College and 
Austin Community College have also reached out to norvtraditional college students, 
finding ways for them to achieve in a college setting Other training models are the YWCA 
programs in El Paso and the San Antonio Community College collaboration with the Victoria 
Courts Apartment complex, both of which reach out to economically disadvantaged 
students to offer them marketable skills in the child<are field. Groups like the City of San 
Antonio. Children's Resource Division and the Hogg's School of the Future initiative have 
forged new roles for professionals and developed exciting v^ys to involve parents and the 
whole community in the awareness of early childhood needs 

The work of these dedicated professionals may be summed up in the quote that introduces 
this chapter. "Each person drops but a pebble into the one great lake of life Who knows 
how far and on what shores the ripples spread? But the stone, having been cast, has done 
Its work " 
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INITIATIVES FOR CHILDREN 



Kathleen Rowland 

Executive Director 

5433 Westheimer, Suite 620 

Houston, TX 77056 

713/840-0948 

Funding 

Grantsand Contributions: Texas 
Department of Human Services; 
Texas Department of Housing 
and Community Affairs; Univer- 
sity of Texas Health Science 
Center; Southwest Regional 
Center for Drug-Free Schools 
and Communities; Mervyn'sand 
Dayton Hudson Corporation; 
American Express, IBM, Hous- 
ton Crackdown; Houston Cc 1- 
mlttee for Private Sector Initia- 
tives; contracts with 1 64 com- 
panies for resource and referral; 

In-Kind: Donated computer 
equipment and office equip- 
ment; volunteers provide assis- 
tance and professional advice; 



Program Description 

Initiatives for Children is a non-profit corporation that operates a child-care resource and 
referral service. The serv^ice provides in-depth counseling and computerized child-care 
search services for parents employed by contracting corporations. A modified computer 
search service Is also offered to the general public. Initiatives for Children serves families 
with children newborn to 13 years old in Harris and 13 surrounding counties, and In the 
Beaumont/Port Arthur area. During 1991, referrals were given to 7,039 parents; 2,197 
child<are providers received training and technical assistance; and 164 employers 
contracted with Initiatives for services to their work force. 

With help from corporate grants. Initiatives for Children has written a leadership develop- 
ment manual with accompanying video for registered family home providers, developed 
a network of associations for those providers, and conducted numerous workshops for 
both existing and newly registered family home providers. One of the special programs 
Includes the Family to Family project, funded by Mervyn's and Dayton Hudson Corporation, 
initially funded for two years and later extended to four years. This grant allows Initiatives 
to offer training and to recruit registered family home providers. A grant from IBM has 
supported a project to help child-care centers and registered family homes t>ecome 
accredited by the National Association for the Education of Young Children and the 
National Association of Family Day Care. Over the past two years. Initiatives for Children 
has also conducted training of child<are providers in the "Growing Up Strong" (GUS) 
curriculum, a preschool primary drug abuse prevention program. 

Initiatives for Children was formed In 1987 to expand the small chlld-care resource and 
referral program operated at that time by the Houston Committee for Private Sector 
Initiatives (HCPSl), and to develop programs to enhance the quality of child care available 
In Houston. Initiatives was incorporated with the help of a number of representatives of 
HCPSl and the extensive volunteer time of numerous child<are professionals. Initiatives 
has filled a gap in services to children by offering the Child Care Resource and Referral 
Program to both corporate parents and the general public and by providing extensive 
training opportunities to chlld<are professionals. Initiatives has also worked with 
community groups to address problems affecting child care, including conflicts between 
neightx)rhood deed restrictions and registered family homes, national legislation to fund 
child-care programs, and management of state funding for child care. 

Barriers 

Initiatives has had to work hard to establish name recognition and to develop its reputation 
for high-quality, professional work in the field of child care. As a new entity In Houston, 
Initiatives has had to introduce itself to the corporate community, chlld<are providers, 
parents, and public agendes. 

Highlights 

Initiatives' success Is visible In the consistent growth of Its corporate client base, the 
increasing numbers of calls to the public resource and referral line, and the new projects 
It has developed with an ever-widening group of funders. In the past three years. 
Initiatives has helped over 10,000 families find child care. It has offered training and 
accreditation assistance to many chlld<are providers, and has brought together Individu- 
als and organizations from across the community to address problems affecting child care. 
The Mervyn's-funded program and the "Growing Up Strong" curriculum were unique 
projects brought to the Houston community through Initiatives. 
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THE CHILD CARE COMPANY 



Program Description 

The Child Care Company is a non-profit corporation that offers resource and referral 
services to the Dallas community and targeted communities of north, central, and east 
Texas. One role of The Child Care Company is to recruit and train fc^nlly chlld<are 
providers to meet the needs of corporate employees in under-served communities. The 
communities range from semi-rural to inner-city areas, and residents represent a wide 
variety of ethnicities. Child<are providers are offered a seven-session training program, 
parts of which are provided by experienced family child<are providers. The program 
works closely with local family child-care associations. Upon successful completion of 
thecourse, providers receive incentives ranging from payment of the Texas Department 
of Human Services (TDHS) registration fee to equipment reimtxjrsements up to $ 100. 

The provider recruitment and training program was started in 1982 with a grant from 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. The purpose of the grant was to 
demonstrate whether family child care could be a viable option for employer-assisted 
child care. The continuing need expressed t>y employers for infant care, family child care 
forschool^ge children and mildly ill children, and care during non-traditlonal hours has 
broadened this program. The growing Interest shown by employers has made the 
program flourish. 

Barriers 

There have fc>een delays in the TDHS family day home registration process. This barrier 
has been overcome to a large extent by The Child Care Company volunteering to give 
TDHS orientation sessions. 



Roberta L Bergman 
1221 River Bend, Suite 250 
Dallas, TX 75247-4919 
214/905-2401 



Funding 

Grants and Contracts: 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, IBM, AT&T, 
NationsBank, The Travelers 
through Work/Family Directions, 
M&M Mars of Waco, Medical 
Plaza Hospital of Shemian. 

In-kind: Junior League of Bryan/ 
College Station; Texas A&M 
University APO service organiza- 
tion; Texas AStM University, De- 
partments of Psychology and 
Education. 



Highlights 

In the past year. The Child Care Company recruitment and training program has created 
456 new child<are spaces, in the coming year, the program will create an additional 
480 chilc*-care spaces. Issues that providers feel are most beneficial include an 
awareness of parenting education and community support available to parents. 
Through The Child Care Company resource and referral services, providers have helped 
over 60 parents to receive referrals for medical services regarding developmental delays 
of their children. The Child Care Company has also coordinated the 'first ever" vision, 
hearing, and immunization clinic that providers use for the children In their care. 
Successful collaborations have been fomied with the Junior League of Bryan/College 
Station, Texas A&M University APO service organization, and Texas A&M University, 
Departments of Psychology and Education in the utilization of volunteers. The 
circulation of the "Milestones" newsletter has also increased. 
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INCLUSIVE CHILD CAREj PROJECT 



Nancy L. Hard 

Dependent Care Management 

Group 
1405 N. Main, Suite 102 
San Antonio, TX 78212-4351 
512/225-0276 

Funding 

GrantsandContributions: Texas 
Department of Human Services, 
Child Care Management Sys- 
tem; Texas Ret";abilitation Com- 
mission; Texas Planning Coun- 
cil for Developmental Disabili- 
ties. 



Program Description 

The Inclusive Child Care Project Is a program of the Dependent Care Management Group 
and a projea of theTexas Planning council for Developmental Disabilities funded through 

the T«cas Rehabilitation Commission. The Inclusive Child Care Project was designed to 
facilitate chllcKare sen/ices for children with disabilities. The project seeks to Jndude 
children with disabilities Into family d<y homes and child<are centers throughou Texas, 
rather that creating separate services for the children, thus the tem^ InclusKre c^i^ care^ 
The project also seeks to increase the number of chlldore services available to children 
with dignities by creating opportunities for child^re providers to receive "hands on 
technical assistance and training m the care of children with disabilities. 

The Projects objectives also Include developing, advocating for and supporting the 
development of a comprehensive, generic network of information and referral sen/ices for 
inclusive chlld-care options; developing strategies to support chlld<are providers in 
financing startHjp costs related to complying with the Americans with Disabilities Act^nd 
providing a forum, through aProJect Advisory committee, for discussion of emerging chlld- 
care issues The project is working on two levels, regional and state. The regional level 
works with individual parents and child<are providers to help Hnd Inclusive childore 
services for the children and providing hands-on technical assistance for the caregivers. 
The state level effort focuses on developing action plans and Interagency collaborative 
efforu among policymakers from agencies and organizations. The project uses a 
collaborative approach to establish a framework from which systems change can occur. 

There are three regional subcontractors to the project: Children's Enterprises. Inc., 
Lubbock; Child Care Choices, San Antonio: and Initiatives for Children, Houston. The three 
regional sites are being used to develop local models which can be replicated statewide. 
Through the three regional subcontractors, this program targets family day home 
providers, licensed child-care centers, community support sennces, and parents who have 
children with disabilities. 



Barriers 

The lack of available child care for children with disabilities led the Texas Planning Council 
for Developmental Disabilities to initiate the 'Planning Study on Integrated Child Care 
options in Texas- in 1990. The planning study identiHed barriers that prevent child care 
programs from offering services to children with disabilities and recommended that a 
statewide child-care system be developed to address this issue. After a competitive bid 
process, the Inclusive Project wa^ awarded to the Dependent Care Management Group. 

Highlights 

The Project has assisted child<are centers in accessing additional funds and sendees from 
various sources. These funds are used to obtain assistance in removing physical barriers 
to sen^ice acquire needed equipment and materials to enhance the programs, and 
provide extra staff to assist in caring for children with special needs. The Project has helped 
to make arrangements, provide technical assistance, and conduct on-site training for 
centersanddayhomesseekingto provide inclusive programs. Since its inception, over 100 
programs have offered their semces to children with disabilities for the Hret time. The 
project has also found community resources to help centers adapt their equipment for 
children with special needs and to buy additional appropriate materials 
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CHILD CARE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 



Program Description 

East Texas Baptist University, a private college, offers a non-degree, diploma program of 
study calied the Child Care Teacher Training Program. This program teaches fundamental 
educational concepts and creates applied learning opportunities with the goal of 
building basic skills for preschool teachers. The program is offered in two 16-week 
semesters. The program competencies are designed to meet and exceed the require- 
ments for employment set forth by the state. Students who complete the second 
semester assemble a portfolio of their activities during the program, which prepares 
students to apply for the Child Development Associate (CDA) credential or an equivalent. 



Carolyn Snow, Ph.D. 
East Texas Baptist University 
1209 North Grove 
Marshall TX 
800/531-0076 

Funding 

Tuition: Students apply for Pell 
grants or private scholarships. 



Historically, most college programs have been tx)und to one site, offering programs at 
a central campus, in this program, field trainers travel to providers to offer the training, 
making training accessible to rural providers. The program Is available to all staff 
presently working in chKdore facilities throughout Texas and is endorsed tyy the 
Professional Administrator's Credentlaiing Board. As a program of the college, students 
are eligible to apply for grants, student loans, and private scholarships. 



ContritHJtions and Grants: 
Professional Administrator 
Credentlaiing Board of Texas, 
Texas Ucensed Child Care Asso- 
ciation, Texas Association of 
Child Care Administrators. 



The concept for the program was brought to Texas by Thomas E. Namey from The Ohio 
School of Financial Education (FinEd) .Mr. Namey approached private colleges in Texas 
about developing and sponsoring a program for the child-care staff of Texas, similar to 
a program In Arizona. The Continuing Education Department of East Texas Baptist 
University, under the guidance of Dr. Carolyn Snow, developed the contract with Mr. 
Namey to deliver the training program over the entire state of Texas. Since its inception 
in March 1 99 1 , the program has trained over 600 child-care staff. Students from many 
parts of the state have participated, including those from McAllen, Gladewater, 
Texarkana, The Woodlands, Uvalde, San Antonio, San Marcos, Boeme, Dripping 
Springs, Houston, Arlington, Fort Worth, and Irving. 

Barriers 

The difficulty of finding sufficient scholarships and grants for students continues to be 
a problem. Not all students are eligible for Pell grants. Since child-care salaries are very 
low, students find it difficult to pay for the courses themselves or even to take out a 
student loan. Center owners, too, have very limited resources to assist their staff. The 
mind set about the value of training and the willingness to pay for it has had to be 
changed. 

Highlights 

This program's greatest success has been in the classrooms where the students teach 
young children. The evaluations of the program report that significant changes have 
been made In the performance of the students, including how they conduct their classes 
and what they expect from the children. The students feel confident about what they 
are doing withyoung children. This February, 70 students graduated from the prog ram 
in Houston, The ceremony featured Houston Council Member Eleanor Tinsley and two 
vice presidents from East Texas Baptist University. Other graduations will be held In San 
Antonio and Dallas/Fort Worth this spring. The program attrit>utes much of Its success 
to t>eing able to secure financial support for many students in the program. Including Pell 
grants to those who qualify; private scholarships to those who don't qualify for grants; 
and student loans. 
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Marilyn Williams Harrlman 
Central Texas College 
P.O. Box 1800 
Killeen, TX 76540-9990 
817/526-0817 

Funding 

Grantsand Contributions: Texas 
Higher Education Coordinating 
Board, Carl Perkins Funds; Texas 
Education Agency. 



Program Description 

Central Texas College, a public ^A^oyea^ college, offers the 2+2 Tech Prep Oitld 
Project to address the need for qualified early childhood professionals. The project Is a 
federally-funded model curriculum that provides marketatrie skills to students on the 
general high school track who a re at risk of graduating from high school with an unfocused 
plan and no maricetat)le skills. TMe position of preschool teacMer was Identified as a priority 
occupation by the State Board of Education after the Quality Workforce Planning 
Committee ranked It third In the number of annual openings In a technical occupation 
field. 

Students become Involved In a coherent, sequenced academic training that begins in their 
Junior year of high school, and includes a degree plan with multiple exit points into the 
woricplace. In the last two years of high school, students eam 1 1 college credits In child 
development that are transferable to Central Texas Junior College, or any other Texas 
Junior college offering the tech prep program, thus the program name "2+2." Students 
who complete all four years of the 2+2 Tech Prep degree program eam an advanced 
Associate of Applied Science (AASl degree In child development. Students may also opt 
to continue for tacheloKs, master's, and doaoral degrees. 

Students must master t)eginnlng. Intermediate, and advanced eariy childhood education 
competencies in performance situations withyoung children. There are also written tests 
in advanced math, science, and computer literacy for those seeking the AA.S. degree. 
CXiring the high-school program, students receive comprehensive Instruction In the seven 
major areas of eariy childhood education identified by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children. 

Marble Falls Independent School District teacher, Mildred Perry, and Georgetown Inde- 
pendent School District teacher, Kathy Keller, have piloted the first year of the program, 
called "Early Childhood Professions 1." Coursework Is based on a 1 990 survey of over 200 
Texas child-care directors and teachers who Identified skills that eariy childhood profes- 
sionals need. The 'Early Childhood Professions I and ir cun-iculum guidebooks were 
written t>y Dr. Mary Martin Patton and Marilyn Williams Harriman. The "Early Childhood 
Professions III and IV" curriculum guidebook is being written tjy Harriman and will be 
published in Summer, 1992. 

Barriers 

The biggest barrier has t>een promoting the program to secondary institutions who have 
seen many educational fads in the past and view this educational Innovation with 
skepticlsmi It has been important to educate school districts and colleges at>out the Tech 
Prep approach to education, which Is based on what employers and students need to 
succeed in the woric force. 



Highlights 

In the cooperative process of developing the curriculum, Texas Junior College instructors 
of child development agreed on core courses to be taught In Texas so that students may 
transfer from one college to another without losing credits. The program has been 
selected as a model Tech Prep Child Development Curriculum t>y the National Tech Prep 
Network. The guidebook has been selected by the Educational Resources Information 
Clearinghouse (ERIC) and will t>e available throughout America in college libraries. 
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YWCA/PIC CHILD CARE TRAINING 



Program Description 

The YWCA/PIC Child Care Training Program is a Joint venture between the Young 
Women's Christian Association (YWCA) and the Upper Rio Grande Private Industry 
Council (PIC). It Is In Its third year of operatloa the program's mission Is to provide the 
day care community of El Paso with child<are workers who have received a complete 
entry-level training course. The training program produces childoreworkerswhohave 
been exposed to quality child-care praalces that are developmentally correct, age 
appropriate, culturally diverse^ and educationally sound. The program is made available 
to persons seeking employment in the El Paso area and is particularly targeted at youth 
t>€tween the ages of 1 8 and 2 1 . 

The YWCA program includes classroom and "hands-on" work experiences. The ISweek 
classroom training covers the Texas Department of Human Services Minimum Standards 
for Day Care Centers, safety policies and procedures, communication skills, curriculum 
guidelines, child abuse and neglea. cardiopulmonary resuscitation and first aid, child 
development, and professional development. Training classes are conducted in lecture 
format ty local area professionals and YWCAsupen/isors and administrators. Following 
the 140 hours of classroom instruction, students participate in a 240-hour work 
experience in a day care setting. 

Barriers 

Implementation of the program required funding for instructors' salaries, program 
supplies, and the trainees work experience. The current contraa with the Upper Rio 
Grande Private Industry Council, now in its third year, has enabled the YWCA to 
overcome the funding barriers. 

Highlights 

Students are paid during their work experience, which, greatly enhances their ability to 
complete the program. The program has been successful in the placement of more than 
75 percent of its graduates in day carecenters. This cooperative jointventure between 
two service agencies In El Paso has helped to unite them in the common goal of offering 
the El Paso community the best in quality day care through an entry-level educational 
course. This unique partnership focuses on superior child-care staff development to 
tjetter serve El Paso's children. 



YWCA Lower Valley Branch 

11 5 Davis St. 

El Paso, TX 79907 

915/533-2311 

Funding 

Grants and Contributions: 
Upper Rio Grande Private indus- 
try Council. Job Training Partner- 
ship Funds; United Way. 



SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 



Dr. Scott Keir 
Louise Iscoe 
Hogg Foundation 
The University of Texas 

at Austin 
Austin, TX 787 12 
512/471-5041 

Funding 

Grants and Contributions: 
Hogg Foundation; Borden 
Company; HEBGroceryStores. 

In-I<ind: Schools contribute of- 
fice space and supplies. 



Program Description 

The School of the Future Program Is a cooperative venture tjetween the Hogg Foundation, 
a private foundation, and the public schools in four Texas cities. The program attempts to 
reduce many of the problems facing Texas children by providing an Integrated array of 
health »id human services on school campuses, with equal emphasis on problem 
prevention and sen/lce Jnten^tion. The project currently serves children in elementary 
and middle schools, ages 4 through 14, and their families. Amajor emphasis in 1992 will 
be reaching parents with the Parents As Tcacheis program, a parent education approach 
from prenatal to three-ycar-olds. 

Four Texas cities were selected based on their common problems of ecomonic disadvantage, 
limited community resources for parents, high unemployment, and a high percentage of 
female-headed households. The selected schools have high rates of dropouts, teen 
pregnancies, substance abuse, and suicide. The schools also represent ethnic diversity, 
with two school sites being 90 percent Hispanic, one being 80 percent AfricarhAmerican. 
and one school being one-third each Hispanic, Africarh^erican and Anglo. 

The project uses the schools as the base for coordinating and providing a variety of 
services, and there Is a coordinator to handle responsibilities at each site. These 
responsibilities Include establishing links among school district personnel, local agencies, 
and other community resources to serve the children; developing parent education and 
support; identifying major concerns and needs of children and their families; and 
developing public awareness of the program. Specific sendees, based upon Identified 
needs, differ at each site. In Austin, a support group was established for parents of 
emotionally disturbed children. Dallas offers a -Wellness Center that includes an aerobic 
exercise program, nutrition education, and physical examinations for parents and teachers. 
The Houston site conducted a door-to-door sun/ey to identify community needs. The San 
Antonio site uses social work interns from local colleges to provide individual counseling 
to students and their families. 

The program was founded in 1 990. aftera three^ear study on the mental health of young 
childrenand theirfamilies in Texas, conducted the Hogg Foundation. The Foundation 
pledged to fund four demonstration projects for five years to evaluate the social and 
economic effectiveness of delivering physical and mental health sen/ices to children and 
their families at the schools. The basic concept grew out of the work of Dr. James Comer 
and Dr. Edward Zigler of Yale University. Hogg Foundation worked with independent 
school districu to select the Texas cities which could best be helped by such a project. 

Barriers 

Initially, there was a lack of trust and cooperation among school personnel, parents, and 
service providers. The school personnel were concerned that their workload would be 
increased. Parents did not understand how the project would help them. Physical space 
was limited in the schools for conducting the programs aid services. Overcoming these 
barriers was the initial task of the project In the first year, and it was accomplished by the 
project coordinators and Hogg Foundation liaisons. 



BET' Of TExa: "^^bOC* ' 



Highlights 

The project was successful in convincing school personnel to work together In adopting 
a new and creative concept in their schools. At least one program crucial to meeting 
community needs has been established at each site. A book called the ^ghool gfth^Fi^tw 
will be published in 1992. The bookwill describe the overall project, its specific school sites. 
Its evaluation, and future plans. 
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EARLY CflltDHOOD TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 



Program Description 

The Early Childhood Teacher Training Program is a co!latX)rativc effoit bcjtween San 
^tonlo Community College and the Victoria Courts Child Care Center. The program 
objectives are to train economically disadvantaged women for employment In early 
childhood education. Women are Interviewed to determine their eligibility to l)ecome 
child-care workers. Participants who successfully complete the Interview participate in a 
twcKA^eeic pre-employment training, and then t)egln a 1 5-week session of eariy childhood 
theory classes and on-the-job training. The theory portion of the program is cor>ducted 
t>y the community college and the on-the-job training Is conduaed by Victoria Courts 
Child Care Center. The on-lhe-job portion of the training is done during the day and the 
classes are held In the evenings. 

The women serve a diverse group of children, with 82 percent of the Viaoria Courts Child 
Care Center^s population being Hispanic, nine percent African-American, and nine 
percent Anglo. 

The program was initiated to address the lacic of adequate training programs available 
to disadvantaged women. In addition, there wai a need In the community to address 
the lack of trained, qualified child-care workers. The City of San Antonio's Child Care 
Resources Department found in a study they conduaed that 30 percent of child-care 
centers need to hire staff once a month, and 50 percent need to find a substitute child- 
care worker on a weekly l>asis. 

Barriers 

The biggest t)arrier was obtaining the funding for the project. 
Highlights 

The highlights of the program are the graduates. One of the program's graduates Is now 
an assistant director at a chlld-care center. Two graduates are now pursuing child 
development degrees in college, and 59 women are now economically self-sufficient 
and contributing to society instead of depending on It for survival. 



Roger Caballero 

440 Labor St. 

San Antonio, TX 732 ?0 

512/553-4747 

funding 

Grants and Contributions: 
Levi Strauss Foundation 
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SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE CPA TRAINING PROGRAM 



Betty J. Larson 

130O San Pedro 

San Antonio. TX 7821 2-4299 

512/733-2411 

Funding 

Tuition 

Contributions and Grants: 
Students apply to Corporate 
Child Development Fund for 
federally-funded CDA scholar- 
ships. 



Pr(>gram Description 

The San Antonio College, a public, twoycar community college, offers a college<redit 
training program for chlldore workers that can be applied toward a college degree 
program at any time. Prior to the start of the program ln1978, child<are workers could 
not get college credit from the training programs they took This 20-hour credit program 
meets the requirements for the Child Development Associate |CDA), a credentialing 
program of the Council for Early Childhood Professional Recognition. 

The students who enroll in the program are as diverse as the city In which they live. The 
students arc older than traditional college^ge students and employed m child<are 
settings The program was bom out of a community need for training to meet the 
requirements of the CDA program and to help childore workers wtth the process of 
achieving college degrees. 

Barriers 

The costs of registration, books, and other fees are baniers for many students. To overcome 
problems of accessibility to the program, the college offers off<ampus classes In the 
evening and on weekends. 

Highlights 

There have been over 550 students trained through the CDA program. Some of the 
students have chosen to use the training as the first step towards the CDAor the associate s 
degree in child development. 
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AUSTIN COMMUNITY COLLEGE CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



Program Description 

The Austin Community College (ACC) Child Development Program provides training to 
child<are workers who. because of low literacy skills and isolatioa have traditionally not 
been able to access child development courses at the college level. The classes offer chlld- 
careworkers skills to enhance the quality of theircareforchildren. Avarict/ of instructors 
provide different aspects of the training, creating collaborations between the college 
and staff at Head Start programs, theattomey generars office, and Austin Families, Inc., 
a child care resource and referra' agency. The program allows the students to continue 
working at child-ca re centers virile they en hance their knowledge through the expertise 
of the ACC Child Development Department. 

This training was developed out of a need to reach chilcKare workers who could not 
attend child development classes because of their lower literacy skills and the fact that 
they were out of the training loop. The ACC Child Development Department worked 
with the Continuing Education Department to provide the course as a non-credit course. 
The program encourages child<are workers to continue theirtraining In college-degree 
programs. 



Austin Community College 
Child Development Dept. 
605 W. 13th St. 
Austin, TX 78701 
512/495-7270 

Funding 

Tuition: Students pay tuition of 
$ 1 7.50 for 1 0 training hours. 

Grantsand Contributions: Texas 
Department of Human Services 
CCMS training funds supple- 
ment tuition. 



BaiTiers 

At first. It was difficult to attract the child<are workers who need the training. In addition, 
the administration had to be convinced that the idea would work. 

Highlights 

The program has trained over 1 ,000 child<are workers, many of whom had received no 
other type of training prior to this program. ACC is working to make the course 
transferable for an associate's degree. The program is also planning to begin a certificate 
program for registered family child<are providers within the year. 
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TAEYC LECISMVTIVE LINKS 



Bibi Lobo Somyak 
Corporate Child Development 
Fund 

4029 Capital of Texas 

Highway South. Suite 1 02 
Austin, TX 78704-7920 
512/440^555 



Program Description 

The Texas Association for the Education of Young Children ITAEYC) Leg'sf "N^S 
Networic Is comprised of TAEYC members who desire to work on child and family public 
oollcy Issues. Two main areas of concern have been Identified ty the UNKS Network and 
form the basis for decisions that are made about whidi Mils to support, -mese concerns 
are- adiievlng quality in early childhood programs and Increasing funding for early 
childhood programs. There are also specific issues connected with these two broad are^. 
Including specialized training and staffing patterns for teachers of young children, 
opposing the testing of Pre* and kindergarten children, supporting the Texas Education 
Agency In Implor.entmq their parent and community involvement p Jtams, creating an 
early childhood/child development certification for teachers of children fges 0 to 8, 
increasing funding to support the chlld<are area of the Texas Department of Human 
Seivic«, maintaining low stL-^i-ntAeacher ratios for Pre* to grade 3, maintaining the early 
Childhood component for children with special needs, and encouraging private initiatives 
In child care. 

■me LINKS members commit for two years to folio- '"ng legislation and to LINKing up with 
one iegisiatorabout the needs ofyoung children j specific legislation. Members are also 
part of a statewide telephone tree that can mobilize advocates statewide calling kQ| 
legislators. During the legislative sessions, members receive copies of the UNIG CHAIN 
LETTER. The newsletter provides UNICS members with current status on bills and 
DOMEWORK, wrtnich are assignments for UNKS members to complete. 

The LINKS Network was established in 1988, v^en Jeannette Watson, a ccxhairforthe 
TAEYC Public Policy Committee, suggested the idea to the TAEYC board. The group 
discussed the fact that children's needs are not always represented in public policy debate 
InTexas and the group wantedto ensure representation Inthe next legislative session with 
a buddy system for every legislator. Rebeca Barrera, co<hair of the Public Policy 
Committee presented the plan for recruiting and organizing the LINKS Network. The 
Board overwhelmingly approved the plan, and the UNKS Network was bom. 

Ban-iers 

Recruiting UNKS members and assuring their participation has been a challenge Producing 
and mailing the UNKS CHAIN LETTER with very little money has also been difficult. 

Highlights 

The UMKS Networic has over 1 80 members statewide. The UNKS have worthed tirelessly to 
change public policy In Texas and at the federal level. In 1 989, the UNKS helped eliminate 
the TEAMS test for kindergarteners and assisted In protecting the registered family day 
home system in Texas. 

In 1 989 and 1 990 UNKS woriced diligently to pass federal child<are legislation known as 
the Child Care and Development Block Grant Act of 1 990. In 1 99 1 . the UNKS supported 
and assisted in the passage of a package of chlld^are legislation, most of which was 
introduced by State Representative UbbyUnebarger. During the Week of the Young Child 
In 1989 and 1991 the UNKS hosted the Legislative UNK Luncheon where legislators were 
Invited to meet and networic with the UNKS. The UNKS symbolically chained the Capitol 
Building on Texas Children's Day. April 12, 1991, with paper chains made by Texas 
Children. Legislators were presented pieces of the chains by UNKS members during visits 
to their offices. 
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CITY.OF SAN ANTONIO, CHILPREN'S RESOURCES DIVISION 



Program Description 

The City of San /intonio, Children's Resources Division, offers numerous programs to the 
community that seek to prevent chlid abuse and enhance the quality of child care. The 
geographic catchment area for the Division Includes the City of San Antonio and the 
counties of Bexar, Atascosa, Bandera, Comal. DeWitt, Guadalupe, Kendall, Kerr, Kimble, 
McMullen, Medina, Uvalde, Val Verde, Webb, and Wilson. Clients represent the ethnic 
diversity of these communities. Including Anglo, African^erican, Hispanic Indian, and 
Asian. The Children's Resources Division was created by the City Council in 1 984 out of 
a concern for the safety of the children of San Antonio, as well as a desi re to improve the 
quality of child care provided. With over 40,000 children In some fomi of child care, and 
60 percent of all mothers with children under the age of five now working, the need for 
quality care is evident. 

The KidCare component Is a child<are resource and referral service that offers referrals 
to licensed chlld-care facilities listed with theTexas Department of Human Sen/lces (TDH:.) 
and family child-care providers certified by the City of San Antonio. KidCare specialists 
help parents to explore their chlld-care options and search for chlldcare arrangements 
to match their nesds . The Training Com pany component promotes quality child care and 
prevents child abuse and neglea by offering training to child-care providers and 
administrators. Such programs Include the Excellence In Child-Care Series, the Director's 
Support Group, the Family Certification program, and co-spcnsorship of two confer- 
ences with San Antonio Association for the Education of Young Children (SAAEYC) and 
TDHS. The Child Abuse Prevention/Parent Education component conduct^^ workshops 
on child safety, understanding children's behavior, disdpline and guidance, family 
communication, domestic violence, and balancing work and family. The program 
provides Information through Parent-Teacher Associations (PTA) and other community 
groups. This cornponent began in 1985 with a grant from the CriminalJustice Division 
of the governor's office. 

Barriers 

Inilially, It was hard to build consensus among diverse groups to define the role of the 
Children's Division. It was also difficult to convince policymakers that Improvements in 
the childcare system would decrease the risk of child abuse. Establishing a computerized 
file for KidCare within the broad geographic area Js a continuous process, since childcare 
programs are constantly in transition. Finding resources and networlc'ng with others to 
meet the training needs of child-care providers has t>een a challenge. Another challenge 
Is reaching parents with the message that p?renting education can help therr overcome 
their difficulties in childrearing. 

HighlighU 

Reaching providers and parents In classes offered In English and Spanish have been 
major highlights as the Children's Division has become widely accepted In the commu- 
nity. Being able to offer continuous training and to continuously update curriculum 
materials have also been successes. Through the process of providing the resource and 
referral service, a contin uous source of data is available that enables KidCare to document 
trends, pinpoint gaps in services, and serve as a catalyst for effective, new responses to 
chlld<are demands . The resource and referral service has generated reports about local: 
chlld-care supply and demand, including available services and costs, the ages of 
<Mdren needing care, and the ZIP codes where care Is most often requested. This wealth 
of information, coupled with demographic data from other sources, enhances planning 
for child and family services at city, county and state levels. KidCare also serves as a • 
resource to the Corporate Child Care Options Task Force In Its process of exploring . 
practical, cost:effeaive child-care options for employers. A Resource and Referral 
Training Manual has been developed and is being prepared for distribution. A KidCare 
video has been produced to market enhanced resource and referral services to 
companies. 



Dianne W. Quaglia, 
Social Services Administrator 
401 W. Commerce, Suite 305 
San Antonic, TX 78207 
512/246^5274 

Funding 

Grants and Contributions: City 
of San Antonio, Texas Depart- 
ment of Housing and Commu- 
nity Affairs, corporate agree- 
ments for enhanced R&R se*-- 
vices. 

In-Kind: Cooperativeagreement 
with United Way HELP-Llne; 
Production of KidCare video. 
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AUSTIN FAMILIES, INC. 



Mike Rush, Executive Director 
3307 Northland Dr, 

Suite 460 
Austin, TX 78731 
512/454^732 

Funding 

Grants and Contributions: City 
of Austin, Texas Department of 
Human Services, IBM Depen- 
dent Care Initiative, Mervyn's 
and Dayton Hudson Corpora- 
tion. 



Program DescrlptiGn 

Austin Families, Inc. Is a non-profit chlld-care resource and referral agency serving the City 
of Austin and nine surrounding counties. Austin Families offers several sendees. Including 
the public and cmpioyer-supported referral service, a training division for child-care center 
staff and family child-care providers, the Child Care Management Service (CCMS) for clients 
eligible th rough TDHS. In addition, thcrcare several special projects serving specific target 
populations of Ajstin Families' mission. 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) Accreditation 
Support Project has been designed as a quali^ enhancement project to assist facilities In 
targeted areas where IBM families live and work. The project facilitates NAk?^C accredita- 
tion througr. the payment of fees, and provides technical assistance and consultation to 
participating facilities Currently, 20 facilities participate, serving approximately 2,000 
children. Prior to funding from IBM, Austin Families, Inc. offered a City of Austin-funded 
Accreditation Support Program in areas of the city where 50 percent or more of the families 
were low-income. When funds became a-yailable In the North Austin area from the IBM 
Dependent Care Initiative, Austin Families saw the benefit to hundreds more children. 

Homeless families In Austin can get help with child<are expenses through Austin Families' 
Bridge Child Care Assistance Program funded by the City of Austin . The program pays child- 
care costs to qualified families for up to three months. Children are placed with child-care 
providers who have t>cen trained tiy Austin Families In the special needs of the homeless. 

Austin Families has also been one of three sites in Texas to receive funding for the Family 
to Family Program sponsored by Mervyn's and Dayton Hudson Corporation . This program 
develops and strengthens training for family chlld-care providers and encourages them to 
seek accreditation through the National Association of Family Day Care (NAFDC). The 
training covers myths and realities of family child care, the Ixjslness of family child care, 
child development, and professional development. Providers visit the home of an 
accredited provider to observe and ask questions. 
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Barriers 

During the recruitment phase of the NAEYC Accreditation Support Project, some facilities 
were not aware of the accreditation processes. Others felt they could not achieve 
accreditation because of the staff/child ratio requirements. Facilities are beginning to 
understand quality as being not a single Issue txit the interaction of many factors that 
influence children's experiences. Barriers in the Family to Family project included 
providers' reluctance to commit to a six-week course over a three-month period of 
Saturdays and feeling Intimidated by attending college-level classes. Additionally, training 
providers to teach the course to other providers was an exciting step that took a lot of 
encouragement. 

Highlights 

The Bridge Project, while only a short-temi, temporary chlldore program, has helped 
families find employment and long-temi child care. The NAEYC Accreditation Support 
Program has been In existence for a little over a year. The highlights Include the 'I can" 
attitude that has developed in many of the participating programs. Two programs are 
approaching readiness for validation visits and several other programs have developed a 
phased~ln approach, recognizing that change is a process that occurs over time. Graduates 
of the Family to Family program are encouraging others to do the training . It has increased 
the self-esteem of the providers and improved the quality of the care they offer. As a result 
of the program, there are four more NAFDC-accredited providers and four more are in thie 
process of accreditation. The training has been a success with providers, even those with 
veiy limited formal education. 
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Do not follow where the peth may lead. Go instead where there is no path 
and leave a trail. 
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" Author Unknown 
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THE EMPLOYERS 



For many years, women and, Increasingfy, men have raised the question of who cares 
for children or elderiy family members during woric hours. Privately, employees have 
managed their dependent care concerns, sometimes with negative results at home and 
atwork. Until recently, most workers felt they had to leave their family con cems at home, 
never to refer to the tension they felt between demands of family and work. This silent 
burden has added hidden costs to the workplace in the form of orvthejob atsenteeism, 
high turnover, fatigue, and Increases in stress-related physical and mental health 
disorders. 

Programs for children and families cannot be supported entirely tjy government or 
parentfees — thetasklstoo large. Employersalloverthe country areexploringthdrrole 
In supporting child-care services and, as they grapple with the need to compete for 
skilled workers, employers are finding that it is advantageous to develop family-friendly 
work policies. A variety of options supportive of employees with children or elderly 
dependents are being implemented In Texas. These programs discussed In this seaion 
represent many fine initiatives that should make employees proud to work with these 
employers. These programs are about choices for families. 

Employer Initiatives Improve the Quality and Availability of Child Care 

To help compensate for these pressures, employers are Increasingly offering suppor^ 
programs to Increase the quality and availability of child<are programs. These national 
employer Initiatives and work-family policies are reflected in Texas programs. Support 
from Mervyn's and Dayton Hudson Corporation, for example, has helped three 
communities In Texas establish family day care home training programs. IBM's 
Accreditation Support Projea is helping local groups improve the quality of child<arc 
programs. The programs featured here reflect an emerging trend In the way employers 
treat their workers. Large and small employers, including Valero Energy, USA\ and 
NationsBank allow family v;orkers to choose how to twlance sometimes confliaing 
demands. The programs cover a diverse complement of family issues: on-site child care, 
off-site employer-initiated child C3re, mildly-sick child care, and employer-organized 
after-school care. 

Child Care for Extended Shifts 

Workplaces that operate 24-hour work shifts, evening hours, and non-traditional work 
hours present unique child-care needs for their employees. Industries such as health- 
care and transportation have had to adapt to the family demands of employees to attract 
and retain qualified ones. Tie Methodist Hospital child-care program responds to the 
health care Industry's need for I'A-hour shift coverage. The program at First Class 
Academy for American Arlines covers the daily chlld<are needs of employees who work 
in an industry requiring lonj periods of care due to long shifts. Both of these exemplary 
programs serve as models for other employers planning to address the problem of on- 
site child care. Already v/e have seen other transportation-related businesses design 
chilcKare centers for the children of their employees, including San ^tonlo's VIA 
Metropolitan Transit, which just celebrated a year of operation. 

Skk Child Care Programs 

Waking up to find that your child Is III presents a challenge to the woricer who cannot 
afford to miss work on a particular day. Employers estimate that each employee is absent 
8 to 1 2 days each year due to illness by children. Employers who attempt to offer special 
child-care arrangements for mildly sick children recognize that this type of care Is, by 
nature, an irregular, sporadic need. The sick child-care programs at Dow U.S.A./Tcxas 
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Ooerations and Methodist Hospital In Lubbock attend to the needs of employees whose 
children become mildly ill, needing care but not being so sick that the parent must 
constantly be at their side. Both employers emphasize that the programs are voluntajyanj 
employees are given theoption of staying home with their children or using the sick child- 
care programs. 

On-Stte Oiild^are Proflrams 

On-site child care allows parents the option of seeing their children during the day. a 
convenience that nursing mothers, m particular, appreciate, "me L & N School featured 
in this section Is an exemplary model of a beautiful facility with highly^rained staff and 
committed top^evel management. The program at Fort Sam Houston has done much to 
improve the training of teachers and raised their salaries to be competitive >Artth the 
prevailing civilian wages on themllitary base. These teachers, probably some of the highest 

paid rn the field have also demonstrated superior commitment to their continuing 
education and training needs. As the staff describe, their quality child-care center helps the 
Army maintain Its military readiness. 



After-School Child Care 



/ 



Another area of concem to working parents is the time after school when many school- 
age children need care. Many parents struggle with letting their children go home alone, 
and they face fears about problems the children may encounter enroute or at the house. 
The increase in after-school programs, either at the school or provided by child-care 
facilities hashelpedtorelieveparents'worries.ButtheseefTortsarenoteasilyaccomplished. 
As demonstrated in the Dow U.S.A./Texas Operations after-school consortium planning 
effort, numerous businesses and community groups needed to join together to plan a 
solution. 



Future Issues 



While these employers have done exemplaryjobs in relieving the stress of working parents, 
there are still issues that will need addressing in the future. Some of these issues include 
addressing sporadic overtime hours of employees, assisting families with the cost of care, 
and providing more high-quality child-care slots to lessen the number of children on 
waiting lists. We look forward to increased involvement by employers in resolving the 
dependent care needs of their employees. 



METHODIST CHILD CARE 



Program Description 

The Methodist Hospital Child Care Center is a norvprofit center with two sites— Child Care 
I and Child Care II — that are licensed for 201 children. With drop-in children and 
infirmary cases, 425childrenarecnroHed. The Centers offer t)efore-and after-school care 
with van transportation from six schools, and a sumrrier school^ge program. An 
approved Jclndergarten program uses the local school district's curriculum. Children with 
special needs such as Down's syndrome, congenital heart disease, cerebral palsy, 
sel2ures, and children on apnea monitors are mainstreamed and are an Integral part of 
the program. Speech, hearing, vision screening, physical therapy, and occupational 
therapy services are provided through the Hospital. Sick children are cared for at an on* 
site Infirmary. The centers accommodate employees on all shifts, including evenings and 
weekends, and are open during the holidays except Christmas Day. 



Methodist Hospital 
Child Care Center 
Vicki Spillman, Director 
2210JolletDr. 
Lubtx>ck.TX 79410 
806/799-0910 

Funding 

Tuition 

Contributions and Grants: 
CH Foundation. 



Methodist Hospital depends on a skilled medical practitioner work force that Is In short 
supply.. In order to recruit and retain competent nurses, the administration chose to 
develop an on*site childore center. An employee survey was conducted to assess how 
many of the 2, 700 employees would utilize the center. The employee response in favor 
of an on-site child<are center was overwhelming and the center opened in Augusi, 
1987. On opening tiay. Child Care I enrolled 151 children with 250 children on the 
waiting list. The administration began remodeling another facility to accommodate 
more children, and Child Care II, designed primarily for older children, opened in January 
1988. 



Fundraising: Collect recyclable 
paper. 

In-kind: Hospital subsidizes rent, 
food costs, utilities. 



Barriers 

One barrier was to educate the administration on the meaning of "quality" for eariy 
childhood programs. Oncethis was accomplished, they became totally and continually 
supportive of all requests. Another barrier consisted of researching the t)est way for 
employees to report tax information to avoid being pena'ized. 

HighlighU 

The Methodist Child Care Center is the first corporate center in the South Plains, and 
Texas* first child-care center with an on-site Infirmary. 
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SICK <:HILD DAY CARE 



Sue Schmitz 

Dow U.SA/Texas Operations 
Building B-120 
Fre€port,TX77514 
409/238^2586 

Funding 

Tuition: Dow employees pay 
reduced rates. 

Contributions and grants: Dow 
subsidizes services for Dow de- 
pendents. 



Program Description 

The Sick Child Day-Care Program Is a service available to eligible Dow employees as a result 
of an agreement between DOw and the Brazosport Memorial Hospital. The program was 
Initiated to provide employees with the option of available and affordable sick child-care 
sendees. Child care for mildly III children Is provided at Brazosport Memorial Hospital in a 
comfortaWe environment. 24 hours a day, by nurses and trained chlld<are staff. Parents 
must preregister me children prior to using the program, which Is available to children 
ages six weeks to 14 years. 

Dow has a diversified woric force, employing over 7,500 residents m the surrounding 
communities. Quality care for sick children was a concern for the parents, since they had 
to depend on the availability of friends and family. Often, a parent had to stay home with 
a mildly ill child t>ecause there were no alternatives. Employee surveys Identified sick child 
care as a key concem for employees. Brazosport Memorial Hospital liad recently initiated 
a sick chlldcare program, primarily for nurses. Dow employees felt this program would 
be useful, but the additional expense of sick child care, added to the cost of regular day 
care, was a drawback. To facilitate their Inclusion In the program, Dow entered Into an 
agreement with the hospital to subsidize the cost for eligible Dow employees. 

Barriers 

Parentshad difficulty overcoming theirfeelingsofguiltatteavingasickchild. This program 
Is not mandatory; rather, it is an option for parents when dealing with a child's mild Illness 
and work demands. Management was shown the bottom line costs of absenteeism, 
making this a business Issue. 

Highlights 

The sick ch!ld<are program has served over 1 75 children, and there is a large number of 
families who have pre-registered for inclusion. The reduction of employees' stress as they 
balance work and family responsibilities allows them to work and feel assured that their 
child is in a comfortable environment with trained staff. Success is proven by the employees 
using the services on a repeat basis. The greatest success is that there is an affordable 
option for Dow employees when their child Is mildly ill. 
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tIiE L & N SCHOOL 



Program Description 

The L & N School is a corporate orhslte child development center that serves the children 
of Lomas Financial Group employees. The school enrolls 1 26 children aged six weei^s 
to six years. All teachers hold bachelor degrees In early childhood education or 
elementary education with early childhood experience. The School ofTers the Parents 
AsTeachers program to families for three years, t>eginning In the parents' third trimester 
of pregnancy. In this program, parents work with chlld-care teachers and an on-site 
nurse to receive parenting Infomiation on nomrial growth and development. The 
parents are also taught age-appropriate play activities and child discipline techniques 
that enhance the parents' ability to communicate with their growing child. There Is a 
parent reading and resource room. 

The chfld-care facility is housed within the main building of Lomas Financial Group. The 
facility was designed to the specifications of the chlld<are staff, including child-sized 
shelves, furniture, sinks and bathrooms in every room; easy access to the play yard from 
every classroom; and brightly colored, easily cleaned walls, floors, and other surfaces 
that children can reach. There is a completely equipped indoor gym that can be 
arranged in innumerable ways for use on rainy days. The details of the architecture 
reflect an awareness of design from a child's view, demonstrating how wonderfully 
creative child<are space can be when given the freedom to design It with children in 
mind. 



Lomas Financial Group 
Kate Wheeler 
1600 Viceroy 
Dallas, TX 75235 
214/879^040 

Funding 

Tuition: Parents pay full tuition. 

Contributions and Grants: 
Lomas Financial Group subsh 
dizes the program. 

Fundraislng: Parent committees 
sponsor a variety of events. 



The vision for providing child care to Lomas employees had been a long-time goal of Jess 
Hay, CEO, and his wife, Betty Jo. With the centralization and construction of the 
compan/s service operations, it seemed timely and appropriate to incorporate an on- 
site chilct<are center within the main building. The LS^N School opened in September 
1 984, with 70 children and 1 5 teachers, and was expanded in 1 986. 

Barriers 

The recognition of the need for quality child care came from the CEO. Thus, there were 
no barriers. 

Highlights 

In April 1 986, The L & N School became the first corporate child development center to 
receive accreditation t)y the National Academy of Early Childhood Programs. Theschool 
was filmed as a model corporate child-care facility tyy the US Department of Health and 
Human Services. It was featured nationally in a series entitled "Working Women,' 
produced by the MacNeil/Lehrer News Hour. 
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CONNECTIONS 



Sue Schmltz 
Dow U.SA/ 
Texas Operations 
Building B 
Freeport,TX 77514 
409/238-2586 

Funding 

Parent Tuition: Parents pay on 
a sliding scale 

Contributlonsand Grants: Start- 
up funding was from the Family 
Issues Team. United Way 

In kind: Brazosport Indepen- 
dent School District 



Program Description 

Connections, a non-profit chlldorc program of the Brazosport Boys & Girls Club, provides 
after-school care to latchkey children of Dow U.S A/Texas Operations employees and 
others. The goal of the program is to ensure that schoo^age children never become 
disconnected from positive Influences during after-school hours. The program provides 
certified adult supervision, as well as a learning environment to enhanceboth life skills and 
academic skills. /Sctivities include educational centers, tutorial time, outdoor play, snack 
time, special projects and field trips. Hours arc from school dismissal until 6 p.m. 

Approximately 100 children, ranging m age from kindergarten through fifth grades, 
attend the program. /Sny child enrolled in one of the four elementary schools m the 
Brazosport ISO is eligible to participate in the program. Children from two of the schools 
are transported Ijy the Boys & Girls Club van to the other two school sites for the program . 

The program began with a Dow employee survey and consultations with other local 
organizations that revealed a need in the community to address the approximately 1 5 
percent of children who were going home alone after school, Dow Initiated a meeting 
of 20 local employers in March 1990 to discuss work and family initiatives. From this first 
meeting. 1 1 employers formed the Family Issues Team under the Brazosport A-ea Chamber 

of Commerce umbrella. 

The Family Issues team, chaired by Sue Schmilz of Dow U.S.A./Texas Operations, 
developed the action plan for the Implementation of the program. The first collaborative 
effort of the team was instrumental In establishing an after-school school-based program 
in the community. Additional projects are planned. StartHjp funding was made possible 
through contributions from the team members and otherarea employers. Aventure grant 
was Issued by the team to United Way for the sole purpose of establishing the after-school 
program that would be administered by the Boys &i Girls Club. Different community entities 
such as the Boys L Girls Club, the school district (BISD), United Way. and the team made 
the after-school program a reality. 

Barriers 

Educating employers on the demographics of the work force was a key Ingredient. 
Once employers understood the concern for latchkey children, they were supportive in 
raising the funds to start the program. 

Highlights 

The program has expanded to four schools In a two-year period. It Is financially self- 
sufficient now. and the parents and children love It, The school district also sees it as a 
opportunity to help provide supervised care for children who often feel they are too 
old to be watched. The Boys & Girls Club staff who administer the program are all 
qualified, trained staff and provide the educational opportunities children would not 
otherwise have if they were to go home alone. It is a win-win situation for parents, 
schools, employers and chlldrenll 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES' FIRST CLASS ACADEMY 



Program Description 

First Class Academy, an Independently owned for-profit child<are company, provides 
American Airlines employees with convenient, high-quality child care for their children. 
The Academy incorporates customized programs according to the individual needs and 
maturity tevei of each child. First Class Academy serves 220 children from b\rth through 
schookige, from a wide geographic area In the Dallas/Fort Worth metroplex area. The 
Academy ts open from 6:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., and Is housed in a free-standing, 1 1 ,000 
square foot facility situated on tree<overed acreage. Special programs are planned for 
school-age children during the summer, holidays, and school breaks. 

First Class Academy was a result of the Quality of Work Ufe |QWL) program initiated at 
American Airlines In 1984. At the OWL meetings, employees expressed concerns about 
convenient, affordable, and high-quality child care. A committee of Interested parents 
was formed and a feasibility study tyy Dallas-based Wiiks & McCormick was funded and 
commissioned. Wilks & McCormicK Inc. was subsequently contracted to establish a 
child-care center to sen/e American Airlines employees. 



First Class Academy 
Peggy Wilks 
13620 Trinity Blvd. 
Euless, TX70640 
214/747-4044 

Funding 

Tuition: Parent fees cover all 
operating costs. 



Barriers 

GlverUhe real estate and t)anking climate In the late 1980s, securing financing to 
purcmise land and txjiid a facility was a challenge. An additional hurdle was creating 
the agreement between American Airiines and Wilks L McCormick that would ensure 
on-going high-quality services for children, and a reasonable return for the operator. 

HighlighU 

First Class Academy was accredited by the National Academy of Eariy Childhood 
Programs In August, 1991 . Accreditation Is public recognition of the on-going efforu 
t>y parents, teachers, and administrators on behalf of young children. 
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FORT SAM HOUSTON CHILD PE^^I^LOPIVIENT CENTER 



Roxanne Call and Kerma Wilson 

Building 2530 

Fort Sam Houston, TX 

78234-5000 

512/221-5002 

Funding 

Tuition: sliding-fee scale toed 
on total family income. 

Contributions and 6ran:s: 
USDA Child Care Food Pror;. ann; 
U .S. Army matches Incomer from 
parent tuition, dollar for aoW^'. 

In-kind: The Wives Club, 'H-jrifv. 
Shop and Commissary 

/ 



Program Description 

The Child Developm w-it Center (CDC), a norvprofit company, serves 325 children from six 
v/eeks to eloht yean; old. The children are dependents of Fort Sam Houston's military and 
civilian personnel. Th^* children come from diverse cultural backgrounds, reflecting the 
military base diversity of 45 percent Anglo, 44 percent AfricarhAmcrtcan, nine percent 
Hispanic, and two percent Hawaiian, Philliplno, or Indian. CCX: staff reflect their 
knowledge »id ur»^terstandlr»g of how children grow and develop tDy encouraging the 
children to make choices, solve problems, and explore their world through active play. 
The center staff aixribute their highK^uality program to a strong emphasis on training for 
staff. 

The commltmenttoqualltychlldcareon Fort Sam Houston accelerated in 1 989, when the 
installation embraced the Idea of meeting the standards outlined in the National Academy 
OfEarlyChildhood Programs Accreditation Criteria. Upon review of the criteria, it tjecame 
evident that lasting quality could best be achieved with a strong training program. The 
voluntary training program Is In addition to the training required by the governing 
regulation, and is in conjunction with San Antonio College. Staff members are encour- 
aged to attend college child development courses which help prepare them for assess- 
ment as a Child Development Associate (CDA). Each staff member is actively engaged in 
an individual education program, which gives them the tools needed to provide the 
highest quality child care possible. 

The Center was founded in 1 952 as a project of the Medical Service School Wives Club. 
From 1976-1983, the Amiy Child Development Service operated the child<a re facility. In 
1 983, the Child Development Center became an independent organ i2at ion. Thestaff and 
children moved from the 1950s location, a tum-of-the<entury tJUilding, to a state-of-the- 
art building in August . ?91 . The staff are preparing for a validation visit in June 1992 to 
complete the accredit* tion process. 

Barriers 

There werealargenumberofparentalmisconceptions that had to t>e overcome, including 
the misconception that anyone can take care of children. The training programs required 
each staff member to t>e given at least the minima! tools to successfully create an 
appropriate setting for young children. 

Highlights 

The greatest single success is the professional growth and maturity of each staff memt^er 
who takes a personal pride in not only understanding developmentally-appropriate 
curriculum, but, actually Implementing the practices on a daily basis. The or>going training 
program for the staff l^as proven to t>e beneficial in the development of the creative 
curriculum and the understanding of growth and development. As a result of the or> 
going training program, many of the program assistants have earned the CDA with two 
more staff members being assessed In the Spring of 1 992. 
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FAMILY TO FAMILY PROGRAll/r 



Program Description 

The Mervyn's and Dayton Hudson Corporation is a for-profit, retail chain of stores \Miose 
business focuses on the needs of children and famiiies. Through the Family to Famiy 
Initiative, family child-care providers are given comprehensive training, opportunities for 
networking with other providers, and assistance in applying for accreditation wtth the 
National Association for Family Day Care (NAFDC). Recipients of funding in Texas v^cre 
Austin Families, Inc.; Initiatives for Children in Houston; Child Care Partnership of Dallas; 
and the Texas Professional Home Child Care Association fTPHCCA). The Family to Family 
program was established to develop accredited family day home networks that would 
survive even after project fundingis eliminated. Mervyn's will also launch a national 
public awareness campaign to help parents make good choices about child care. Each 
of the Family to Family cities will participate tn the media campaign. 

In the early 1980s, Mervyn's recognized that child care was important foremployees and 
customers. A marketing study revealed that shoppers had little time for shopping and 
they expressed difficulties in managing their work and family demands. To help 
employees with child care, the human resource department established an ad hoc task 
fcrce on a variety of work-family issues. One of the numerous recommendations from 
the task force was to intensify community giving and, by doing so, to Improve the 
fnfrastnjcture for child care. Initiallyalotof different initiatives were developed, including 
contributions towards NAEYC center accreditation, assistance for professional associa- 
tion development, and financial assistance for provider recruitment for the resource and 
referral agencies. 

In 1 988, the focus was shifted to have greater Impact on family child care through the 
Family to Family project. Mervyn's took a long-term view of quality and decided that 
family day homes are the least-supported, least-regulated form of diild care, txit often 
the most frequent choice for the youngest children. They knew that the training 
requirements were not very extensive for family day home providers. They felt consumers 
needed education about accreditation standards. Initial goals for the Texas program 
were set at: first year- 13 new NAFDC accreditations; second year, 139 NAFDC 
accreditations; third year-300 accreditations. The actual resultswerevery different than 
expected, first year-four; 2nd year-nine; and third year-20. The original goal of 
nationwide 900 has now been replaced with a three-year national total of 300. \X^en 
Target stores joined the effort, the project was extended to from three years to seven 
years. The Dayton Hudson Corporation saw the addition of the Target contritxition as 
a strategic approach to add more money for a similar community-giving project. Target's 
share contributes in communities where there is no Mervyn's; thus, the overall coverage 
of the project Is larger. 

Barriers 

. Obtaining the level of participation they had anticipated from family day homes, and 
achieving the numt)er of new accreditations, was difficult. They looked at why they 
overestimated and asked why they didn't get as many family child-care homes accreci 
Ited. They looked at the problem In the same light as a retail problem, analyzing the 
obstacles and setting new goals. Some reasons for not reaching the Initial goals Include; 
accreditation is new and it takes a while to txjlid momentum In the community; the 
process costs more than the providers are prepared to pay, and It takes time for in-home 
evaluations; and there is no extrinsic Incentive to become accredited, as providers can't 
expect to eam moi e when they t>ecome accredited. Thus, the motivation depends on 
the provider's self-esteem, and their image of themselves as professtonals. 

Highlights 

More parents are asking for registered providers. There is a higher number of providers 
applying for registration. More family day home providers are represented on statewide 
task forces. They have formed their own professional associations and are developing 
their professional identity. Most Importantly, they have changed the way they care for 
children. In 1 989, Mervyn's won the Presidential Award for Private Sector Initiatives with 
the Family to Family project The project plays an Important role in achieving national 
quality standards for family day care and educating parents and consumers about quality 
child care. 



Mervyn's and Dayton Hudson 

Corporation 
Kathy Blackburn, 

Public Affairs Manager 
25001 Industrial Blvd. 
Hayward, CA 94545 
510/786-7723 

Funding 

Contributions and Grants: 
$ 1 0 million from Mervyn's and 
Dayton Hudson Corporation, 
$1.8 million dedicated to Texas 
programs. 
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NATIONSBANK CHILD CARE DEVELOPMENT FUND 



NationsBank Child Care Devel- 
opment Fund and Employee 
Family Progams 

NationsBank 
Susan Feldhausen 
901 Mala 47th Floor 
Dallas, TX 75202 
2 14/508- MS6 

In South Carolina: 
800/955-6262 



Program Description 

The Child Care and Development Loan Program Is a bdowsnarket-ratc toan program that 
has the potential to create new chlld<are facilities for approxfmatefy 4,000 children. 
Under the program, a twoyear-okJ lending Initiative for chlldore providers In South 
Carolina has been expanded to Include NatiomSaik communities In other states, 
InckJding Texas. The loan fund Is an outgrowth of a nationally-recognized work/families 
program NationsBank developed for Its ovA/n employees. Among these is a service that 
helps employees find quality child care; another sutjsldlzes chlkkare costs for eligible 
employees. 

Under the loan program, loans for chikKare development are provided In conjunction 
with the U.S. Small Business Administration. Providers seeking toans must meet state 
licensing requirements and meet Small Business Administration eligibility guidelines. 
Providers must also be residents of the states served by the fund, or be partnerships or 
corporations based In those states. 

In addition, providers seeking loans may not own more than three child-care facilities, may 
not be part of a franchise, and must be open to the general public. The fund is not 
designed to fund facilities primarily for the use of one organization or to fund improvement 
for in-home facilities. 

The fund provides financing for as long as 1 5 years, with terms set according to need and 
ability to pay. Pridng of the pemianent loans will be at the U.S. Treasury Bond rate for 
similar maturities plus one+ialf percent. Loans can be used to build new facilities; expand 
existing centers; t)uy equipment, furniture and fixtures; and provide working capital, 

NationsBank has an impressive track record of community involvement, supporting the 
aru, charitable fundraisers, community revltalization projects and child care. Through a 
partnership with Texas Department of Human Services Licensing Division, a series of public 
information brochures in English and Spanish and pKjsters have been developed to help 
parents make informed choices about their child<are arrangements, 

NatlonsBankhasoneofthemostadvancedfamlly-friendfy policies. In 1991. Working Mother 
magazine selected NCNB (its former name) as one of the 85 t>est companies In America 
for working mothers. These exemplary employee benefits Include parental leave for up 
to six months for mothers and fathers of newborns and adopted children. Phased-in, part- 
time work with full benefits and prorated salary Is available for new parents returning to 
thejob within the six-month leave period. A reduced work schedule with full benefits and 
prorated pay is also available for employees with long-term caregiving responsibilities for 
an impaired family member of any age. All employees are eligible to arrange a compressed 
work schedule or flexible-hours schedule. Up to two paid hours a week is permissible for 
volunteering in schools and employees may visit their children's schools on company time. 
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AQIDITIONAL NOTEWORTHY PROGRAMS 



After School Kare, San Antonio 

Amarlllo College Child Care Center, Amarillo 

Brookhaven Parent-Child Study Center, Farmers Branch 

Canyon Independent School District PARTNERS, Cariyon 

Del Valle Independent School District TLC, Del Valle 

Houston Community College System Child Development Lab School 

KEYS Wee Care, Euless 

Lockhart After School Program, Lockhart 

Nacogdoches Independent School District Teen Parenting Program 
Nature Discovery Center, Bellaire 

Northaven Cooperative Preschool & Kindergarten, Dallas 

Pregnancy Education and Parenting Pride, Sweetwater 

Pregnacy, Education and Parenting, Galveston 

School For Little People, Wichita Falls 

Teen Parenting Program, Edinburg 

Teenage Parent Alternative Program, McAIIen 

TeenAge Parent Program, San Antonio 

Texas Women's University Child Development Center, Denton 

Unlve»-slty of Houston-Victoria Center for Children, Victoria 

University of Texas Health Science Center Child Development Center, Houston 
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